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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘*Song, have thy day, and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way ; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long delight. 


“ Wuat a delicious day!” says Joyce, stopping short on the hill 
to take a look round her. It is the next day, and indeed far into 
it. Luncheon is a thing of the past, and both she and Dysart 
know that it will take them all their time to reach St. Bridget’s 
Hill and be back again for afternoon tea. They had started on 
their expedition in defiance of many bribes held out to them. 
For one thing, there was to be a reception at the Court at five; 
many of those who had danced through last night having been 
asked to come over late in the afternoon of to-day to talk over 
the dance itself, and the little etceteras belonging to it. 

The young members of the Monkton family had been specially 
invited too, as a sort of make up to Bertie, the little son of the 
house, who had been somewhat aggrieved at being sent to bed 
without his share of the festivities on hand. He had retired to his 
little cot indeed with his arms stuffed full of crackers, but how 
could crackers and cakes and sweets console anyone for the loss 
of being out of bed at an ungodly hour and seeing a real, live 
dance! The one thing that finally helped him to endure his 
hard lot was a promise on his mother’s part that Tommy and 
Mabel Monkton should come down next day, and revel with 
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him amongst the glorious ruins of the supper-table. The little 
Monktons had not come however, when Joyce left for her walk. 

“Going out?” Lady Swansdown had said to her, meeting 
her in the hall, fully equipped for her excursion. “But why, my 
dear girl? We expect those amusing Burkes in an hour or so, 
and the Delaneys, and——” 

“Yes, why go?” repeats Beauclerk, who has just come up 
His manner is friendly in the extreme, yet a very careful 
observer might notice a strain about it, a determination to de 
friendly that rather spoils the effect. Her manner towards him 
last night after his interview with Miss Maliphant in the garden 
and her growing coldness ever since, has somewhat disconcerted 
him, mentally. Could she have heard, or seen, or beeri told of 
anything? There might of course have been a little contretemps 
of some sort. People, as a rule, are so beastly treacherous! 
“You will make us wretched if you desert us,” says he with 
empressement. As he speaks he goes up to her and lets his eyes 
as well as his lips implore her. Miss Maliphant had left by 
the early train, so that he is quite unattached and able to 
employ his whole battery of fascinations on the subjugation of 
this refractory person. 

“Tam sorry. Don’t be more wretched than you can help!” 
says Joyce, with a smile wonderfully unconcerned. “ Always, 
after a dance I want a walk to clear my brain, and Mr. Dysart 
has been good enough to say he will accompany me.” 

“Js he accompanying you?” asks Beauclerk, with an 
unpardonably supercilious glance arcund him, as if in search of 
the absent Dysart. 

“You mustn’t think him a laggard at his post,” says Miss 
Kavanagh, still smiling, but now in a little provoking way that 
seems to jest at his pretended suspicion of Dysart’s constancy 
and dissolve it into the thinnest of thin air. “He was here just 
now, but I sent him to loose the dogs. I like to have them 
with me, and Lady Baltimore is pleased when they get a run.” 

“Isabel is always so sympathetic,” says he with quite a new 
and delightful rush of sympathy towards Isabel. “I suppose,” 
glancing at Joyce keenly, “you would not care for an additional . 
escort? The dogs—and Dysart—will be sufficient ?” 

“Mr. Dysart and the dogs will be,” says she. “Ah! Here 
he comes,” as Dysart appears at the oren doorway, a little pack 
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of terriers at his heels. “ What atime you’ve been!” cries she, 
moving quickly to him. “I thought you would zever come. 
Good-bye, Lady Swansdown ; good-bye,” glancing casually at 
Beauclerk. “Keep ove teapot for us if you can!” 

She trips lightly up the avenue at Dysart’s side, leaving 
Beauclerk in a rather curious frame of mind. 

“Yes, she has heard something!” That is his first thought. 
How to counteract the probable influence of that “something,” 
is the second. A little dwelling upon causes and effects shows 
him the way. For an effect there is often an antidote ! 

* + * & + 2 7 

“Delicious indeed!” says Dysart, in answer to her remark. 
His answer is, however, a little distrazt. His determination of 
last night to bring her here, and compel her to listen to the 
honest promptings of his heart is still strong within him. 

They have now ascended the hill, and, standing on its summit, 
can look down on the wild deep sea beneath them that lies, to 
all possible seeming, as calm and passive at their feet as might 
a thing inanimate. 

Yet within its depths what terrible—what mournful tragedies 
lie! And, as ifin contrast, what ecstatic joys, To one it speaks 
like death itself—to another : 

‘* The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And in the fulness of his marriage joy 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a pace to see how fair she looks, 
Then, proud, runs up to kiss her.” 

“Shall we sit here?” says Dysart, indicating a soft mound of 
grass that overlooks the bay. “You must be tired after all last 
night’s dancing.” 

“I am tired,” says she, sinking upon the soft cushion that 
Nature has provided, with a little sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Perhaps I should not have asked—have extracted—a promise 
from you to come here,” says Dysart, with contrition in his tone, 
“I should have remembered you would be overdone, and that a 
long walk like this F 

“Would be the very thing to restore me to a proper state of 
health,” she interrupts him, with the prettiest smile. “No, don’t 
pretend you are sorry you.brought mehere. You know it is the 
sheerest hypocrisy on your part. You are glad that you brought 
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me here, I hop2, and /”—deliberately—‘am glad that you 
brought me.” 

“Do you mean that?” says Dysart, gravely. He has not 
seated himself beside her, and is now looking down at her from 
a very goodly height. “Do you know why I brought you?” 

“To bring me back again as fresh as a daisy,” suggests 
she, with a laugh that is spoiled in its birth by a glance from 
him. 

“No, I did not think of you at all. I thought only of 
myself,” says Dysart, speaking a little quickly now. “Call that 
selfish if you will—and yet——” 

He stops short, and comes closer to her. “ To think in that way 
was to think of you too. Joyce, there is at all events one thing 
you do know—that I love you.” 

Miss Kavanagh nods her head silently. 

“ There is one thing, too, that / know,” says Dysart, now with 
a little tremble in his vaice, “that you do not love me!” 

She is silent. 

“You are honest,” says he, after a pause. “ Still ”—looking at 
her—“ if there wasn’t hope one would die. Though the present 
is empty for me, I cannot help dwelling on the thought that the 
future may contain—something !” 

“The future is so untranslatable,” says she, with a little 
evasion. 

“Tell me this, at least,” says Dysart, very earnestly, bending 
over her with the air of one determined to sift his chances to 
the last grain, “ you like me?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Better than Courtenay, for example?” with a fleeting smile, 
that fails to disguise the real anxiety he is enduring. 

“What an absurd question!” 

“Than Dicky Browne?” 

“Yes.” 

But here she lifts her head and gazes at him in a 
startled way, that speaks of quick suspicion. There is something 
of entreaty, too, in her dark eyes, a desire that he will go no 
farther. 

But "Dysart deliberately disregards it. 

“Than Beauclerk ?” asks he in a clear, almost cruel, tone. 

A horrible red rushes up to dye her pretty cheeks, in spite of 
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all her efforts to subdue it. Great tears of shame and confusion 
suffuse her eyes. One little reproachful glance she casts at him 
and then: 

“Of course,” says she, almost vehemently, if a little faintly, her 
eyes sinking to the ground. 

Dysart stands before her as if stricken into stone. Then, the 
knowledge that he has hurt her pierces him with a terrible 
certainty, overcomes all other thoughts, and drives him to 
repentance. 

“T shouldn’t have asked you that,” says he, bluntly. 

“No, no!” says she, acquiescing quickly, “and yet,” raising 
an eager, lovely face to his, “I hardly know why not. I hardly 
know anything about—about myself. Sometimes I think I like 
him, and sometimes——” She stops abruptly and looks at him 


with a pained and frightened gaze, “Do you despise me for 
betraying myself like this?” 

“No—I want to hear all about it” 

“Ah! That is what I want to hear myself. But who is to 
tell me. Nature won’t. Sometimes I hate Azm. Last night ¥ 


“Yes I know. You hated him last night. I don’t wish to 
know why. I am quite satisfied in that you did so.” 

“But shall I hate him to-morrow? Oh, yes, I think so—I 
hope so,” cries she, suddenly. “Iam tired of it all. He is nota 
veal person, not one possible to class. He is false—naturally 
treacherous, and yet » 

She breaks off again very abruptly, and turns to Dysart as if 
for help. 

“Let us forget him,” she says, and then in a little 
frightened way, “ Oh, I wish I could be sure I could forget 
him !” 

“ Why can’t you?” says Dysart, in his downright way. “It 
means only a strong effort after all. If you feel onestly,” with 
an earnest glance at her, “like that towards him, you must be 
mad to give him even a corner in your heart.” 

“ That is it,” says she, “there the puzzle begins. I don’t know 
if he ever has a corner in my heart. He attracts me, but attrac- 
tion is not affection, and the heart holds only love and hatred. 
Indifference is nothing—a mere minor feeling.” ; 

“You can get rid of him finally,” says Dysart, baidly, “by 
giving yourself to me. That will kill all——” : 
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All “e may be going to say is killed on his lips at this moment, 
by two little wild shrieks of joy that sound right behind his head. 
Both he and Joyce turn abruptly in its direction—he with a 
sense of angry astonishment, she with a fell knowledge of its 
meaning. It is, indeed, no surprise to her when Tommy and 
Mabel appear suddenly from behind the rock, just close to them 
that hides the path in part, and precipitate themselves into her 
arms. 

“ We saw you, we saw you!” gasps Tommy, breathless from 
his run up the hill, “we saw you far away down there on the 
road, and we told Bridgie” (the maid) “ that we’d run up and see 
you, and she said ‘cut along,’ so here we are.” 

“You are, indeed,” says Dysart, with feeling. 

“We knew you'd be glad to see us,” goes on Tommy to 
Joyce, in the beautiful roar he always adopts when excited, “you 
haven’t been home for years, Mary says, and Bridgie says that’s 
because you are going to be married to——” 

“ Get up, Tommy, you are too heavy, and besides, I want to 
kiss Mabel,” says Tommy’s aunt with prodigious haste and a 
hot cheek. 

“But mammy says your're a silly-Billy,” says Mabel in her 
shrill treble, “ an’ that——” 

“Mammy is a shockingly rude person,” says Mr. Dysart, 
hurrying to break into the dangerous confidence, no matter at 
what cost, even at the expense of the adored mammy. His 
remark is taken very badly. 

“She's zot /” says Tommy, glowering at him. “ Father says 
she’s an angel, and Ze knows. I heard him say it, and angels are 
never rude!” 

“Twas after he made her cry about something,” says Mabel, 
lifting her little flower-like face to Dysart’s in a miniature 
imitation of her brother’s indignation. “She was boo-hooing 
like anything, and then father got sorry—oh !—dreadful sorry— 
and he said she was an angel, and she said e 

“Oh, Mabel!” says Joyce, weakly, “you Axow you oughtn’t 
to say such——” 

“Well, twas your fault! ’twas all about you,” says Tommy, 
defiantly. “Why don’t you come home? Father says you 
ought to come, and mammy says she doesn’t know which of ’em 
it'll be; and father says it won’t be any of them, and—what’s 
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it all about ?” turning a frankly inquisitive little face up to hers. 
“They wouldn’t tell us, and ze want to know which of ’em is it 
to be.” 

“Yes, an’ is it jints?” demands Mabel, who probably means 
giants, and not cold meats. 

“TI don’t know what she means,” says Miss Kavanagh, coldly. 

“T say you two,” says Mr. Dysart brilliantly, “wouldn’t you 
like torun a race? Bridget must be tired of waiting for you, 
down there at the end of the hill, and——” 

“ She isn’t waiting, she’s talking to Mikey Daly,” says Tommy. 

“Oh, I see. Well look here. I bet you, Tommy, strong as 
you look, Mabel can outrun you down that hill.” 

“She! she!” cries Tommy indignantly, “I could beat er in 
a minute.” 


“You can’t,” cries Mabel in turn; “ Nurse says I’m twice the 
chile that you are.” 


“Your legs are as short as a pin,” roars Tommy, “you 
couldnt run.” 

“TI can, I can, I CAN!” says Mabel, on the verge of a violent 
flood of tears. 

“ Well, we’ll see,” says Mr. Dysart, who now begins to think 
he has thrown himself away on a silly Hussar regiment, when 
he ought to have taken rank as a distinguished diplomat. 
“Come, [’ll start you both down the hill, and whichever reaches 
Bridget first, wins the day.” 

Instantly both children spring to the front of the path. 

“You're standing before me Tommy.” 

“ No, I’m not.” 

“You're cheating—you ave /” 

“Cheating yourself! Mr, Dysart, amn't I all right ?” 

“JT think you should give her a start; she’s the gir/, you 
know,” says Dysart. “Zhere now, go. That’s very good. 
Five yards, Tommy, is a small allowance for a little thing like 
Mabel. Steady now, you two! One— Good gracious, they’re 
off,” says he turning to Miss Kavanagh with a sigh of relief 
mingled with amusement. “ They had no idea of waiting for 
more than one signal. I hope they will meet this Bridget, and 
get back to their mother safely.” 

“They are not going to her just now. They are going on to 
the Court to spend the afternoon with Bertie,” says Joyce; 
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“ Barbara told me so, last night. Dear things! How sweet they 
looked ! ” 


“They are the prettiest children I know,” says Dysart—a 
little absent, perhaps. He falls into silence for a moment or two, 
and then suddenly looks at her. He advances a step. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘*A continual battle goes on in a child’s mind between what it knows, and what it 
comprehends.’ 
“WELL?” says he. 

He advances even nearer,and dropping on a stone close to her, 
takes possession of one of her hands. 

“ As you can’t make up your mind to zm; and as, you say 
you /éke me, say something more.” 

‘ More?” 

“Yes. A great deal more. Take the next move. Say—boldly 
—that you will marry me!” 

Joyce grows a little pale. She had certainly been prepared for 
this speech, had been preparing herself for it all the long weary 
wakeful night, yet now that she hears it, it seems as strange, as 
terrible, as undesired, as though it had never suggested itself to 
her in its vaguest form. 

“Why should I say that?” says she at last, stammering a 
little, and feeling somewhat disingenuous. She sad known, 
yet now she is trying to pretend that she did ot know ! 

“ Because I ask you. You see I put the poorest reason first, 
and because you say I am not hateful to you, and because ss 

“Well?” 

“Because, when a man’s last chance of happiness lies in the 
balance, he will throw his very soul into the weighing of it—and 
knowing this, you may have pity on me.” 

As though pressed down by some insupportable weight, the 
girl rises and makes a little curious gesture as if to free herself 
from it. Her face, still pale, betrays an inward struggle. 
After all, why cannot she give herself to him? Why can’t 
she love him? He loves her, and love, as some poor fool has 
said, begets love. 

And he is honest. Yes, honest! A pang shoots through 
her breast. That, when all is told, is the principal thing. 
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He is not uncertain—untrustworthy—double-faced, as some men 
are. Again that cruel pain contracts her heart. To be able to 
believe in a person, to be able to trust implicitly in each 
lightest word, to read the real meaning in every sentence, to 
see the truth shining in the clear eyes, this is to know peace 
and rest, and happiness ; and yet—— 

“You know all,” says she, looking up at him, her eyes com- 
pressed, her brow frowning ; “I am uncertain of myself, nothing 
seems sure to me, but if you wish it re 

“ Wish zt!” clasping her hands closer. 

“There is this to be said, then. I will promise to give you 
an answer this day twelvemonth.” 

“ Twelve months!” says he, regarding her with consternation 
—his grasp on her hands loosens. 

“If the prospect frightens or displeases you, there is nothing 
more to be said,” rejoins she coldly. It is now she who is calm 
and composed, he who is nervous and anxious. 

“But a whole year!” 

“That or nothing,” says she, releasing her hands, with a little 


determined show of strength, from his. “It is for you to decide. 
{I don’t care!” 


Perhaps she hardly grasps the cruelty that lies in this half- 
impatient speech, until she sees Dysart’s face flush painfully. 

“You need not have said that,” says he. “I know it. I am 
nothing to you really.” He pauses, and then says again in a low 
tone, “ Nothing.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t fee/ so much!” cries she, as if tortured. 
“It is folly, madness, to feel at all in this world. What’s the 
good of it. And to feel about me—I am not worth it. If you 
would only bear that in mind, it might help you.” 

“If I bore that in mind I should not want to make you my 
wife!” returns he steadily, gravely. “Think as you will of 
yourself, you do not shake my faith in you. Well,” with a deep 
breath, “I accept your terms. For a year I shall feel myself 
bound to you (though that is a farce, for I shall always 
be bound to you, soul and body) whilst you shall hold yourself 
free, and try to——” 

“No, no. We must both be equal—both free—whilst I——” 
she stops short, colouring warmly, and laughing, “waz is it I am 
to try to do?” 
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“To love me!” replies he, with infinite sadness in look and 
tone. 

“Yes,” says Joyce slowly, and then again meditatively, “ yes.” 
She lifts her eyes presently and regards him strangely. “ And 
if all my trying should not succeed? If I never learn to love 
you ?” 

“Why then it is all over. This hope of mine is at an end,” 
says he, so calmly, yet with such deep melancholy, such sad 
foreboding, that her heart is touched. 

“Oh! it is a hope of mine too,” says she quickly. “If it were 
not, would I listen to you to-day? But you must not be so 
down-hearted ; let the worst come to the worst, you will be as well 
off as you are this instant.” 

He shakes his head. 

“Does hope count for nothing then?” 

“You would compel me to love you,” says she, growing the 
more vexed as she grows the more sorry for him. “ Would you 
have me marry you, even if I did zot love you?” Her soft 
eyes have filled with tears, there is a suspicion of reproach in 
her. voice. 

“No. I suppose not.” 

He half turns away from her. At this moment, a sense of 
despair falls on him. She will never care for him, never, ever. 
This proposed probation is but a mournful farce, a sorry cling- 
ing to a hope that is built on sand. When in the future she 
marries, as so surely she will, Ze will not be her husband. 
Why not give in at once? Why fight with the impossible ? 
Why not break all links (frail as they are sweet), and let her 
go her way, and he his, whilst yet there is time? To falter isto 
court destruction. 

Then all at once a passionate reaction sets in. Joyce, looking 
at him, sees the light of battle, the warmth cf love the uncon- 
querable, spring into his eyes. No, he will zot give in! He 
will resist to the last! dispute every inch of the ground, and if 
finally, only defeat is to crown his efforts, still——- And why 
should defeat be his? Be it Beauclerk or another, whoever 
declares himself his rival, shall find him a formidable enemy to 
overcome. 

“ Joyce,” says he quickly, turning to her and grasping her 
hands. “Give me my chance. Give me those twelve months: 
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give me your thoughts now and then whilst they last. I 
brought you here to-day to say all this, knowing we should be 
alone, undisturbed, and without——’” 

“Tommy ?” says she, with a little nervous laugh. ; 
“Oh, well! you must confess I got rid of him,” says he, 
smiling too, and glad in his heart to find her so cheerful. “I 
think if you look into it, that my stratagem, the inciting him 
to the overcoming of his sister in that race, was the work of a 

diplomatist of the first water. I quite felt that——” 

A war-whoop behind him, dissolves his self-gratulations into 
nothing! Here comes Tommy the valiant, flushed, triumphant, 
puffed beyond all description with pride and want of breath. 

“T beat her, I beat her,” shrieks he, with the last note left in 
his tuneful pipe. He staggers the last yard or two and falls into 
Joyce’s arms, that are opened wide to receive him. Who shall 
say he is not a happy interlude? Evidently Joyce regards him 
as such. 

“I came back to tell you,” says Tommy, recovering himself a 
little. “I knew,” with the fearless confidence of childhood, “that 
you'd be longing to know if I beat her, and I did She’s down 
there now with Bridgie,” pointing to the valley beneath, “and 
she’s mad with me because I didn’t let her win.” 

“You ought to go back to her,” says Dysart, “ she'll be madder 
if you don’t.” 

“She won't. She’s picking daisies now.” 

“ But Bridget will want you.” 

“No,” shaking his lovely little head. “ Bridgie said: ‘ye may 
go, sir, an’ ye needn’t be in a hurry back; me an’ Mikey Daly 
have a lot to say about me mother’s daughther.’” 

It would be impossible to describe the accuracy with which 
Tommy describes Bridget’s tone and manner. 

“Oh! I daresay,” says Mr. Dysart, “‘ Me mother’s daughther’ 
must be a truly enthralling person.” 

“I think Tommy ought to be educated for the stage,” says 
Joyce in a little whisper. 

“He'll certainly make his mark wherever he goes,” says 
Dysart, laughing. “Tommy,” after a careful examination of 
Monkton junior’s seraphic countenance. “Don’t you think you 
ought to take your sister on to the Court?” 

“So | will,’ says Tommy, “in a minnit or two.” He has 
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climbed into Joyce’s lap, and is now sitting on her with his 
arms round her neck. 

To make love to a young woman, and to induce her to marry 
you, with a barnacle of this sort hanging round her, suggests 
difficulties. Mr. Dysart waits. “All things come to those who 
wait,” says a wily old proverb. But Dysart proves this proverb 
a swindle. 

“Now, Tommy,” says he, “the two minutes are up.” 

“TI don’t care,” says Tommy, “I’m tired, and Bridgie said I 
needn’t hurry.” 

“The charms of Mr. Mikey Daly are no doubt great,” says 
Dysart, mildly, “ yet, I think Bridget must by this time be aware 
that she wasn’t sent out by your mother to talk to him, but to 
take you and your sister to play with Bertie. Here, Tommy,” 
decisively, “ get off your aunt’s lap, and run away.” 

“But why?” demands Tommy, aggressively, “What harm 
am I doing ?” 

“You are tiring your aunt, for one thing.” 

“T’m not! She likes to have me here,” defiantly. “I ride ‘a 
cock horse’ every night when she’s at home, don’t I, Joyce? I. 
wish you'd go away,” wrathfully, “because then Joyce would 
come home and play with us again. ’Tis you,” glaring at him, 
with deep-seated anger in his eyes, “who are keeping her 
here !” 

“Oh, no; you are wrong there,” says Dysart with a sad 
smile. “I could not keep her anywhere ; she would not stay 
with me. But really, Tommy, you know you ought to go on to 
the Court. Poor little Bertie is looking out for you eagerly. 
See,” plunging his hand into his pocket, “here is half-a-crown 
for you to spend on lollipops. I'll give it to you if you'll go 
back to Bridget.” 

Tommy’s eyes brighten. But as quickly the charming blue 
in them darkens again. There is no tuck-shop between this and 
the Court. 

“*Tisn’t any good,” says he mournfully, “ the shop’s away down 
there,” pointing vaguely backwards on the journey he has come. 

“You look strong in wind and limb, there is no reason to 
believe that the morrow’s sun may not dawn on you,” says Mr. 
Dysart. “And then think, Tommy, think what a joy you will 
be to old Molly Brien.” 
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“ Molly gives me four bull’s eyes for a penny,” says Tommy 
reflectively. “That’s two to Mabel and two to me, because 
mammy says baby mustn’t have any for fear she’d choke. If 
there's four for a penny, how many is there for ¢zs,” holding 
out the half-crown that lies upon his little, brown, shapely palm. 

“That’s a sum,” says Mr. Dysart. “Tommy, you’re a cruel 
boy ;” and having struggled with it for a moment, he says, 
“one hundred and twenty.” 

“No /” says Tommy, in a voice faint with hopeful unbelief. 
“ Joyce, ’tisn’t true, is it?” 

“ Quite true,” says Joyce. “Just fancy, Tommy, one hundred 
and twenty bull’s eyes, all in one day!” 

There is such a genuine support of his desire to get rid of 
Tommy in her tone, that Dysart’s heart rises within him. 

“Tie it into my hankercher,” says Tommy, without another 
second's hesitation. “Tie it tight, or it'll slip out and I'll lose 
it. Good-bye, and thank you, Mr. Dysart,” thrusting a hot 
little fist into his. “I'll keep some of the hundred and twenty 
ones for you and Joyce.” 

He rushes away down the hill, eager to tell his grand news to 
Mabel, and presently Joyce and Dysart are alone again. 

“You see you were not so clever a diplomatist as you thought 
yourself,” says Joyce, smiling faintly ; “ Tommy came back.” 

“Tommy and I have one desire in common; we both want to 
be with you.” 

“Could you be bought off like Tommy?” says she, half 
playfully. “Oh,no! Half-a-crown would not be good enough.” 

“Would all the riches the world contains be good enough ?” 
says he in a voice'very low, but full of emotion. “You know it 
would not. But you, Joyce twelve months is a long time. 
You may see others—if not Beauclerk—others—and——” 

“Money would not tempt me,” says the girl slowly. “lf money 
were your rival, you would indeed be safe. You ought to know 

that.” 

“ Still—Joyce ” He stops suddenly. “ May I think of 
you as Joyce? I have called you so once or twice, but——” 

“You may always call me so,” says she gently, if indifferently. 
“ All my friends call me so, and you—-are my friend, surely ! ” 

The very sweetness of her manner, cold as ice as it is, drives 

him to desperation. 
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“Not your friend—your lover!” says he with sudden passion. 
“ Joyce, think of all that I have said—all you have promised. 
A small matter to you perhaps—the whole world tome. You 


will wait for me for twelve months. You will try to love me. 
You r 





“Yes, but there is something more to be said,” cries the girl, 
springing to her feet as if in violent protest, and confronting 


him with a curious look—set—determined—a little frightened 
perhaps. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


“*T thought love had been a joyous thing,’ quoth my Uncle Toby.” 
* * * 






















” + * 
‘* He hath a heart as sound as a bell and his tongue is the clapper: For what his heart 
thinks his tongue speaks.” 


“MORE ?” says Dysart, startled by her expression, and puzzled 


as well. 
“Yes!” hurriedly, “This!” The very nervousness that is 
consuming her throws fire into her eyes and speech. “ During 


all these long twelve months I shall be free. Quite free. You 
forgot to put that in! You must remember that! If—zf I 
should, after all this thinking, decide on not having anything to 
do with you—you,” vehemently, “will have no right to reproach 
me. Remember,” says she, going up to him and laying her hand 
upon his arm, whilst the blood receding from her face leaves her 
very white; “remember, shou/d such a thing occur—and it is 
very likely,” slowly, “ I warn you of ¢at—you are not to consider 
yourself wronged or aggrieved in any way,” 

“ Why should you talk to me in this way ?” begins he, aggrieved 
now at all events. 

“You must recollect,” feverishly, “that I have made you no 
promise. Not one. I refuse to ever look upon this matter as a 
serious thing. I tell you honestly,” her dark eyes gleaming with 
nervous excitement, “I don’t believe I ever sia// so look at it. 
After all,” pausing, “ you will do well if you now put an end to 
this farce between us; and tell me to take myself and my dull 
life out of yours for ever.” 

“T shall never tell you that,” says he in a low tone. 

“Well, well,’ impatiently ; “I have warned you. It will not 
be my fault ifi—— Oh! it is foolish of you!” she bursts out 
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suddenly. “I have told you I don’t understand myself; and 
still you waste yourself—you throw yourself away. In the end 
you will be disappointed in me, if not in one way, in another. 
It hurts me to think of that. There is time still; let us be 
friends—friends ” Her hands are tightly clasped, she looks 
at him with a world of entreaty in her beautiful eyes. “ Friends, 
Felix!” breathes she softly. 

“Let things rest as they are, I beseech you,” says he, taking 
her hand and holding it in a tight grasp. “ The future—who 
can ever say what that great void will bring us. I will trust to 
it; and if only loss and sorrow be my portion, still——- As for 
friendship, Joyce ; whatever happens I shall be your friend and 
lover always.” 

“ Well—you quite know,” says the girl, aimost sullenly. 

“Quite. And I accept the risk. Do not be angry with me, 
my beloved.” He lifts the hand he holds and presses it to his 
lips, wondering always at the coldness of it. “You are free, 
Joyce; you desire that it should be so, and I desire it too. I 
would not hamper you in any way.” 

“J should not be able to endure it, if—afterwardas—I thought 
you were reproaching me,” says she, with a little weary smile. 

“Be happy about that,” says he, “I shall never reproach you.” 
He is silent for a moment, her last speech has filled him with 
thoughts that presently grow into extremely happy ones; unless 
—unless she liked him—caved for him, in some decided, if vague 
manner, would his future misery be of so much importance to 
her? Oh! surely not! A small flood of joy flows over him. 
A radiant smile parts his lips. The light of a coming triumph 
that shall gild and glorify his whole life illumines his eyes. 

She—regarding him—grows suddenly uneasy. 

“You—you fully understand,” says she, drawing back from 
him. 

“Oh! you have made me do that,” says he, but his radiant 
smile still lingers. 

“Then why,” mistrustfully, “da you look so happy?” She 
draws even farther away from him. It is plain she resents that 
glow of happiness. 

“Ts there not reason?” says he. “Have you not let me speak 
—and having spoken, do you not still let me linger near you? 

It is more than I dared hope for! Therefore, poor as is my 
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chance, I rejoice now. Do not forbid me. I may have no 
reason to rejoice in the future. Let me, then, have my day.” 

“Tt grows very late,” says Miss Kavanagh abruptly. “ Let us 
go home.” 

Silently they turn and descend the hill. Halfway down he 
pauses and looks backwards. 

“Whatever comes of it,” says he, “I shall always love this 
spot. Though, if the year’s end leaves me desolate, I hope I 
shall never see it again.” 

“It is unlucky to rejoice too soon,” says she, in a low whisper. 

“Oh! don’t say that. And that word ‘Rejoice. How it 
reminds me of you. It ought to belong to you. It does. You 
should have been called ‘ Rejoice’ instead of ‘ Joyce, they have 
cut off half your name. To see you, is to feel new life within 
one’s veins.” 

“ Ah! I said you didn’t know me,” returns she sadly. 

* * ’ * ’ . + 

Meantime the hours have flown; evening is descending. It is 
all very well for those who, travelling up and down romantic 
hills, can find engrossing matters for conversation in their idle 
imaginings of love, or their earnest belief therein, but to the 
ordinary ones of the earth, mundane comforts are still of some 
worth, 

Tea, the all-powerful, is now holding high revelry in the 
library at The Court. Round the cosy tables, growing genial 
beneath the steam of the many old Queen Anne “ pots,” the 
guests are sitting singly or in groups as fancy dictateth. 

“What delicious little cakes!” says Lady Swansdown, taking 
up a smoking morsel of cooked butter and flour from the glow- 
ing tripod beside her. 

“You like them?” says Lady Baltimore in her slow, earnest 
way. “So does Joyce. She thinks they are the nicest little 
cakes in the world. By-the-bye, where is Joyce?” 

“ She went out for a walk at twenty minutes after two,” says 
Beauclerk. He has pulled out his watch and is steadily con- 
sulting it. 

“ And it is now twenty minutes after five,” says Lady Swans- 
down, maliciously, who detests Beauclerk and who has read his 


relations with Joyce as clear as a book. “How she must have 
been enjoying herself!” 
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“Yes; but where?” asks Lady Baltimore, anxiously. Joyce 
has been left in her charge, and, apart from that, she likes the 
girl well enough to be uneasy about her when occasion arises. 

“With whom? would be a more appropriate question,” says 
Dicky Browne, who, as usual, is just where he ought ot 
to be. 

“Oh, J know where she is,” cries a little, shrill voice from the 
background. It comes from Tommy and from that part of the 
room where Tommy and Mabel and little Bertie are having a 
game behind the window-curtains. Blocks, dolls, kitchens, farm- 
yards, ninepins—a// have been given to them as a means of 
keeping them quiet. One thing only has been forgotten; the 
fact that the human voice divine is more attractive to them, 
more replete with delightful mystery, fuller of enthralling possi- 
bilities than all the toys that ever yet were made. 

“Thomas, are you fully alive to the responsibilities to which 
you pledge yourself?” demands Mr. Browne, severely. 

“What ?” says Tommy. 

“Do you pledge yourself to declare where Miss Kavanagh is 
now at this moment?” 


“Is it Joyce?” says Tommy, coming forward and standing 
undaunted in his knickerbockers and an immaculate collar that 


defies suspicion. 

“Yes—Joyce,” says Mr. Browne, who never can hold his. 
tongue. 

“ Well, 7 know.” Tommy pauses, and an unearthly silence 
falls on the assembled company. Half the county is present, 
and as Tommy, in the character of raconteur is widely known 
and deservedly dreaded, expectation spreads itself amongst his 
audience. 

Lady Baltimore moves uneasily, and for once Dicky Browne ' 
feels as if he should like to sink into his boots. 

“She’s up on the top of the hill with Mr. Dysart,” says 
Tommy, and no more. Lady Baltimore sighs with relief, and 
Mr. Browne feels now as if he should like to give Tommy 
something. 

“ How do you know ?” asks Beauclerk, as though. he finds it 
impossible to repress the question. 

“Because I saw her there,” says Tommy, “when Mabel and 
me was coming here. I like Mr. Dysart, don’t you?” address- 
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ing Beauclerk specially. “He isa very kind sort of man. He 
gave me half-a-crown.” 

“For what, Tommy ?” asks Baltimore, idly, to whom Tommy 
is an unfailing joy. 

“To go away and leave him alone with Joyce,” says Tommy, 
with awful distinctness. 

Tableau ! 

Lady Baltimore lets her spoon fall into her saucer, making a 
little quick clatter. Everybody tries to think of something to 
say ; nobody succeeds. 

Mr. Browne, who is evidently choking, is mercifully delivered 
by beneficent Nature from a sudden death. He gives way toa 
loud and sonorous sneeze. 

“Oh, Dicky! How funnily you do sneeze,” says Lady 
Swansdown. It is a safety valve. Everybody at once affects 
to agree with her, and universal laughter makes the room 
ring. 

“Tommy, I think it is time for you and Mabel to go home,” 
says Lady Baltimore. “I promised your mother to send you 
back early. Give her my love and tell her I am so sorry she 


couldn’t come to me to-day, but I suppose last night’s fatigue 
was too much for her.” 


“*Twasn’t that,” says Tommy ; “’twas because cook - 

“Yes, yes; of course. I £xow,” says Lady Baltimore, hur- 
riedly, afraid of further revelations. “Now, say good-bye 
prettily, and, Bertie, you can go as far as the first gate with 
them.” 

The children make their adzeux, Tommy reserving Dicky 
Browne for a last fond embrace. 

“Good-bye, old man! So—long!” says Mr. Browne. 
~“What’s that?” says Tommy, appealing to Beauclerk for 
information. 

“What’s what?” says Beauclerk, who isn’t in his usual 
amiable mood. 

“What’s the meaning of that thing Dicky said to me?” 

“*So—long’? Oh, that’s Browne’s charming way of saying 
good-bye.” 

“Oh!” says Tommy, thoughtfully. He runs it through his 
busy brain, and brings it out at the other end satisfactorily 
translated. “JZ know,” says he. “Go long! Zhat’s what he 
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meant! But I think,” indignantly, “he needn’t be rude, any- 
way.” 

The children have hardly gone when Joyce and Dysart enter 
the room. 

“T hope I’m not dreadfully late,” cries Joyce, carelessly, 
taking off her cap, and giving her head a little light shake as 
if to make her pretty soft hair fall into its usual charming order. 
“T have no idea what the time is.” 

“Broken your watch, Dysart?” asks Beauclerk in a rather 
nasty tone. 

“Come and sit here, dearest, and have your tea,” says Lady 
Baltimore, making room on the lounge beside her for Joyce, 
who has grown a little red. 

“It is so warm here,” says she, nervously. That one remark 
of Beauclerk’s having, somehow, disconcerted her. “If—if I 
might——” 

“No, no; you mustn’t go upstairs for a little while,” says 
Lady Baltimore, with kindly decision, “But you may go into 
the conservatory if you like,” pointing to an open door off the 
library, that leads into a bower of sweets. “It is cooler there.” 

‘Far cooler,” says Beauclerk who has followed Joyce with a 
sort of determination in his genial air. “ Let me take you there, 
Miss Kavanagh.” 

It is impossible to refuse. Joyce, coldly, almost disdainfully, 
and with her head held higher than usual, skirts the groups that 
line the walls on the western side of the room and disappears 
with him into the conservatory. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘* Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell.” 


“ ALITTLE foolish going for that walk, wasn’t it ?” says he, lead- 
ing her to a low-cushioned chair over which a gay magnolia 
bends its white blossoms. His manner is innocence itself: 
ignorance itself, would perhaps better express it. He has decided 
on ignoring everything ; though a shrewd guess that she saw 
something of his passages with Miss Maliphant last night, has 
now become almost acertainty. “I thought you seemed rather 
played out, last night—fatigued—done to death. I assure you 
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I noticed it. I could hardly,” with deep and affectionate con- 
cern, “fail to notice anything that affected you.” 

“You are very good!” says Miss Kavanagh icily. Mr. 
Beauclerk lets a full minute go by, and then— 

“What have I done to merit that tone from you?” asks he 
not angrily, only sorrowfully. He has turned his handsome 
tace full on hers, and is regarding her with proud, reproachful 
eyes. “It is idle todeny,” says he, with some emotion, half of 
which, to do him justice, is real, “ that you are changed towards me; 
something has happened to alter the feelings of—of—friendship 
—that I dared to hope you entertained for me. I had hoped 
still more, Joyce—but——- What has happened ?” demands he 
suddenly, with all the righteous strength of one who, being 
free from guilt, resents the accusation of it. 

“Have I accused you?” says she coldly. 

“Yes. A thousand times, yes. Do youthink your voice 
alone can condemn? Your eyes are even crueller judges.” 

“Well, I am sorry,” says she faintly smiling. “My eyes 
must be deceivers then. I bear you no malice, believe me.” 

“So be it,” says he, with an assumption of relief that is very 
well done. “ After all, I have worried myself, I daresay, very 
unnecessarily. Let us talk of something else. Miss Maliphant, 
for example,” with a little direct glance at her, and a pleasant 
smile. “Nice girl,eh? I quite miss her.” 

“She went early this morning, did she not?” says Joyce, 
scarcely knowing what to say. Her lips feel a little dry; an 
agonized certainty that she is slowly growing crimson beneath 
his steady gaze brings the tears to her eyes. 

“Too early. I quite hoped to be up to see her off, but sleep 
had made its own of me and I failed to wake. Such a good, 
genuine girl! Universal favourite, don’t you think? Very 
honest, and very,” breaking intoan apparently irrepressible laugh 
—“ugly! Ah! well now,” with smiling self-condemnation, 
“that’s really a little too bad, isn’t it?” 

“A great deal too bad,” says Joyce, gravely. “I shouldn't 
speak of her like that if I were you!” 

“But why, my dear girl?” with arched brows, and a little 
gesture of his handsome hands. “I allow her everything but 


beauty, and surely it would be hypocrisy to mention that in the 
same breath with her.” 
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“It isn’t fair—it isn’t sincere,” says the girl almost passion- 
ately. “Do you think Iam ignorant of everything, that I did 
not see you with her, last night, in the garden? Oh!” with a 
touch of supreme scorn that yet is full of pain, “you should 
not. You should not indeed!” 

In an instant he grows confused. Something in the lovely 
horror of her eyes undoes him. Only for an instant however— 
after that, he turns the momentary confusion to good account. 

“Ah! you dd see her then, poor girl!” says he. “Well I’m 
sorry about that for her sake.” 

“Why for her sake?” still regarding him with that charming 
disdain. “For your own, perhaps, but why for hers?” 

Beaucierk pauses; then rising suddenly, stands before her 
Grief and gentle indignation sit upon his massive brow. He 
looks the very incarnation of injured rectitude. 

“Do you know, Joyce, you have always been ready to con- 
demn, to misjudge me,” says he in a low, hurt tone. “I have 
often noticed it, yet have failed to understand why it is. I was 
right, you see, when I told myself last night and this morning 
that you were harbouring unkindly thoughts towards me. You 
have not been open with me, you have been wilfully secretive, 
and, believe me, that is a mistake. Candour, complete and 
perfect, is the only great virtue that will steer one clear through 
all the shoals and rocks of life. Be honest, aboveboard, and I 
can assure you, you will never regret it. You accused me just 
now of insincerity. Have you been sincere ?” 

There is a dead pause. He allows it to last long enough to 
make it dramatic, and to convince himself he has impressed 
her, and then with a very perceptible increase of dignified pain 
in his voice, he goes on. 

“T feel I ought not to explain under the circumstances, but as 
it is to you”—heavy emphasis, and a second affected silence. 
“You have heard perhaps of Miss Maliphant’s cousin in India?” 

“No,” says Joyce, after racking her brain in vain for some 
memory of the cousin in question. And indeed it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle if she could have remembered 
anything about that apocryphal person. 

“You will understand that I speak to you in the strictest 
confidence,” says Beauclerk, earnestly ; “I wouldn’t for anything 
you could offer me, that it should get back to that poor girl’s 
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ears that I had been discussing her, and the most sacred feelings 
of her heart. Well, there is a cousin and she—you may have 
noticed that she and I were great friends ?” 

“Yes,” says Joyce, whose heart is beating now to suffocation. 
Oh! has she wronged him? Does she wrong him still? Is this 
vile, suspicious feeling within her one to be encouraged? Is 
all this story of his, this simple explanation—false—false— 
false ? 

“T was indeed a sort of confidant of hers. Poor dear girl! 
it was a relief to her to talk to somebody.” 

“There were others.” 

“ But none here who knew him.” 

“You knew him then? Is his name Maliphant too?” asks 
Joyce, ashamed of her cross-examination, yet driven to it by 
some power beyond her control. 

“You mustn’t ask me that,” says Beauclerk playfully. “There 
are some things I must keep even from you. Though you see 
I go very far to satisfy your unjust suspicions of me. You can 
however, guess a good deal ; you—saw her crying?” 

“She was not crying,” says Joyce slowly, a little puzzled. 
Miss Maliphant to her had seemed at the moment in question 
very well pleased. 

“No! Not when you saw her? Ah! that must have been 
later then ;” with a sigh, “you see now I am betraying more 
than I should. However, I can depend upon your silence. It 
will be a small, precious secret between you and me.” 

“And Miss Maliphant,” says Joyce, coldly. “As for me, what 
zs the secret ?” 

“You haven’t uuderstood? Not really? Well, between you 
and me and the wall,” with delightful gaiety, “I think she gives 
a thought or two to that cousin. I fancy,” whispering, “she is 
even in—eh ?—you know.” 

“TI don’t,” says Joyce slowly, who is now longing to believe in 
him, and yet is held steadily backward by some strong inward 
feeling. 

“I believe she is in love with him,” says Beauclerk, still in a 
mysterious whisper. “But it is a sore subject,” with an expres- 
sive frown. “Not best pleased when it is mentioned to her. 
Mauvais sujet, you understand. But girls are often foolish 
in that way. Better say nothing about it.” 
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“TI shall say nothing of course,” says Joyce. “Why should I? 
It is nothing to me, though I am sorry for her.” 

Yet as she says this a doubt arises in her mind as to whether 
she need be sorry. /s there a cousin in India ? Could that big, 
jolly, lively girl, who had come into the conservatory with 
Beauclerk last night, with the light of triumph in her eyes, be the 
victim of an unhappy love affair. Should she write and ask her 
if there is a cousin in India? Oh, no, zo / She could not do that! 
How horrible, how hateful to distrust him like this! What a 
detestable mind must be hers. And besides, why dwell so much 
upon it. Why not accept him as a pleasing acquaintance. One 
with whom to pass a pleasant hour now and then. Why ever 
again regard him as a possible lover ! 

A little shudder runs through her. At this moment it seems to 
her that she could never really have so regarded him. And yet 
only last night——. 

And now. What is it? Does she still doubt? Will that 
strange, curious, tormenting feeling that once she knew for 
him return no more. Is it gone for ever? Oh! that it might 
be so! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


FRAGMENTARY RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY ELEANOR 
BUTLER AND MISS PONSONBY, 


The Dadies of Llangollen. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM THEIR DIARY AND A SERIES OF 
LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THEM FROM 1760 to 1820 
BY MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE. 


By THE HONOURABLE MRS. ARMYTAGE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 


PERHAPS there are still a few, living among us, who may 
remember these eccentric friends, whose romantic attachment 
and devoted lives, were the subject of interest or of amusement 
to the world at large a hundred years ago. To these, no doubt, 
the reminiscences which have fallen into my hands will be most 
interesting, from their own personal recollections of the two old 
ladies, whose appearance, habits, and manners were certainly 
peculiar; and to all there will surely be an attraction in being 
brought face to face with the most minute details of the daily 
life of two such remarkable women, as we are, when turning 
over the pages of the carefully-written diary of 1788-90, 
and which one must look upon with wonder, after a whole 
century has passed since those lines were penned. The ladies 
of this nineteenth century, who are in the habit of keeping a 
daily record of their going out and coming in, in the dainty 
volumes which each returning New Year's Day sces fresh before 
them ; with carefully divided intervals of days and weeks, and 
clearly ruled lines for each succeeding entry, will find that Lady 
Eleanor Butler, who was the writer of the journal, had none such 
accessories to aid her. 

Quires and quires of smooth laid quarto paper without a line 
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to guide the pen, form the basis of the diary, and the hand- 
writing is so fine and delicate that it is almost necessary to use 
a magnifying glass in its perusal. Scarce a single erasure or a 
blot is to be found in the leaves, and so equal and exactly 
similar are the entries, that there seems little doubt that Lady 
Eleanor must have copied the existing volume from notes written 
each day, and occasionally it is noted that some time was given 
to the arrangement of journal and letters. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on the peculiarities of 
the two ladies who braved the world’s opinion and followed their 
well-matured determination (sorely tried and truly proved) of 
forsaking all their friends and relations, and passing their lives 
alone together in seclusion, there can be no doubt that they 
were both women of high mental attainments, and with highly 
cultivated talents. 

Their daily occupations, as told by their diary, prove that 
Italian and French literature were their delight. Drawing and 
painting were accomplishments in which they excelled according 
to the ideas of those days, when delicately finished pencil 
sketches or highly ornamented illuminating were so much valued, 
and though some of their visitors were only impressed by their 
whimsical pecvliarities, others recognised their talents and their 
worth ; and certainly their numerous correspondents included 
men and women who would scarce have written so regularly and 
so frequently had there been no mutual pleasure in the corres- 
pondence when the postage of letters was a more serious con- 
sideration than in these days. 

Much of the romantic stories once current of the history of 
the flight of the two ladies from their Irish homes had been 
surrounded and added to, by many inaccurate statements, 
but there is no doubt that Lady Eleanor Butler, daughter of the 
16th Earl of Ormonde, had reached her 34th year before she 
became enamoured of the idea of fleeing from her home to some 
retired spot where the pleasures of friendship would satisfy her 
heart and mind. At that period the ancient title of Ormonde 
had been for some years in abeyance and was not restored until 
1791 when given by decision of the House of Lords to her father, 
which accounts for the -apparent discrepancy in the titles by 
which the elder of the two friends is addressed. Miss Ponsonby 
had no claim to the prefix of Hon, which appears on her 
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tombstone, being daughter of the Honourable John Ponsonby, a 
brother of 1st Earl Bessborough. 

Miss Butler had been educated in a foreign convent, which 
explains her intimate knowledge of several foreign languages, 
and her consequent pleasure in reading the best poetical and 
prose works of Italian and French writers, as one of the daily 
records in the well-kept diary are the names of every book read 
aloud between the friends. 

It was in the year 1777 that Miss Butler and Miss Ponsonby 
seriously considered the possibility of carrying out their deter- 
mination. Both ladies at that time were apparently constantly 
residing with mutual friends and relations, Miss Butler being 
much with her sister, Mrs. Kavanagh (afterwards Lady Anne), at 
Borris, and Miss Ponsonby almost always with her aunt, Lady 
Betty, married to Sir William Fownes of Woodstock, Kilkenny. 
It was not till some years after their romantic flight that John 
Butler claimed and obtained his ancestral title of Earl of 
Ormonde, but apparently no one denied to his sister her right to 
the rank of Earl’s daughter, as she certainly received it from 
friends and neighbours some years before. 

The elder members of the family and the guardians of the two 
ladies were very much opposed to the scheme which they contem- 
plated, and were prepared to frustrate any attempt at flight, but, 
nothing daunted, Miss Ponsonby at Woodstock made every pre- 
paration to elude pursuit, and was joined by Miss Butler, unknown 
to the owners of the house, and concealed for a short time. Their 
first attempt was unsuccessful, as it appears that after dropping 
quietly down from a window not very difficult of descent, the next 
obstacle to reaching the high road was the high park wall of the 
deer park, and alas, in climbing this Miss Butler had a fall, and the 
fugitives were brought back ignominiously. Every effort was made 
to dissuade the two friends from severing themselves from all old 
associations, but in vain ; another escape was attempted, and so 
far successful that they reached the town of Waterford, where 
they intended to embark, but a private letter dated Woodstock, 


1778, says: 


“The runaways are caught. . . . My mother is gone to 
Waterford for Miss Butler and her, and we expect to see 
them here to-night.” 
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In an amusing diary kept by an Irish friend of the family, she 
describes the excitement which was felt upon the matter, and 
finally notes that the families, seeing further remonstrance 
useless, have given an unwilling consent, and that on Monday, 
May 4th, 1778, they set out in a chaise at early dawn as merry 
as possible, taking with them as their attendant, one Mary 
Carryl, a well-known character of the neighbouring village. 

For the first few years of their retirement little seems to have 
been heard or recorded of these eccentric friends, who, travelling 
through Wales in search of a suitable spot for their future home, 
finally decided upon one of the most picturesque and romantic 
of many lovely Welsh valleys (the Vale of Llangollen). Yet 
in choosing this spot one cannot but believe that the ladies 
were not seeking entire and perfect seclusion, for the main road 
to Holyhead passed through the village, and it was scarcely 
likely that their incognito could have been long unknown to the 
many Irish travellers who rested at the Hand Inn, a hostel still 
patronised by the tourists who flock to the neighbourhood, and 
where a Book of Visitors, had it been kept, would have recorded 
every name of historical and social interest. 

’Twas but a labourer’s cottage when purchased by Lady 
Eleanor and her friend, with a small adjoining plot of land ; 
but speedily adding to and improving the house, newly named 
Plas Newydd, it was not long before old friends as well as new 
sought their society, and in’ a few years the “Ladies of 
Llangollen,” became famous, and a visit to the cottage and its 
inhabitants was an honour desired by all, and, though sometimes 
refused, visitors were generally heartily welcomed. 

Devoting themselves to the improvement of their little domain, 
to which they added year by year, with a perfect mania for 
collecting old oak, the house became quite a museum of literary 
and artistic curiosities. Every visitor seems to have added to 
the store by an offering, always acceptable, and generally ex- 
pected. 

The intense delight felt in the beauty of the country where 
they lived is expressed in every page of the Diary, until it 
becomes somewhat tedious to read of the exquisite lights on 
Dinas Bran, or of the effects of clouds and storms on distant 
mountains, which are never omitted, while the daily bill of fare 
of the two ladies is also given, and at the close of day this 
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sentence is invariably repeated ; “a day of sweet and blessed 
retirement.” A lovely spot indeed, of which Pennant wrote that 
‘there is no place in North Wales, where the refined lover of 
picturesque scenery, the sentimental or the romantic, can give a 
fuller indulgence to his inclination” though the village is 
described as “a small and poor town, seated in a most romantic 
spot, watered by the Dee, with hills rising all round toa very 
great height.” 

The quiet ladies occupying the pretty cottage half-way up the 
hill-side soon became friends with their poorer neighbours, in 
whose welfare they evinced great interest, noting the little events 
of these humble neighbours in the day’s record. 

At the commencement of the old Diary, which is the only one 
now extant, the entry is this : 


“Tuesday, January Ist, 1788. 

“Rose at eight. Soft damp air, soaking rain. Two fine white 
corded dimity petticoats, Mary's New Year's gift. Nine, 
breakfast ; soaking rain. Half-past nine till three, soaking rain, 
gloomy, heavy day. Arranged our books and papers; locked up 
last year’s accounts. Writing, drawing. Poor Mary Green sent 
us a present of twelve eggs, her New Year’s gift. Little John 
Jones, of Chirk, came to see how things went on in the garden. 
Rain over; still, soft, damp day. Writing, drawing. Three, 
Dinner, roast beef, plum pudding. Half-past three till nine. 
Still, soft, bright. Reading, making an account book. Then 
reading Sterne to my beloved while she worked at her purse. 
Nine till twelve, in the dressing room, reading, writing to Mrs. 
Goddard, Bath. 

“ A day of sweet and silent retirement.” 


The sameness of the diary renders it impossible to give many 
regular extracts, but from time to time, we gather something of 
the character of the writer by little touches of humour, and 
sometimes traces of decided and haughty temper. 


“Jan. 3rd. 
“Read the newspaper with infinite concern ; found in it that 
Madame Louise de France died at S. Denis on the 23rd of 
December, at four in the morning.” 
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The entries of interesting visitors are worth noting, with the 
quaint remarks on anything peculiar in their appearance, and it is 
evident that within a very few years of these two ladies becoming 
the “recluses of friendship” they were among the lions of the 
day, and from all parts of Europe visitors seem to have paid 
them homage. 

If only a book had been kept of signatures, what a treasure 
would have been bequeathed! It also appears that the two 
friends were great collectors of books and any kind of curiosities 
or memorials, and that some slight token was usually expected 
from anyone who often visited the cottage. From the day they 
settled at Plas Newydd until their death, they religiously kept 
their vow of never sleeping beneath any other roof, and though 
they did not at all decline the proffered hospitality of their 
neighbours, they still preferred getting up at daybreak, posting 
long weary journeys, dining, drinking tea, and supping with their 
friends, but, after all, retracing their steps to arrive at the cottage 
before they slept. 

Among the interesting letters which appear in this fragmen- 
tary sketch, is one from Lady Mornington, alluding to her son 
“ Arthur,” and in the ladies’ Diary, about the same date, we find 
mention of the visit of the said “Arthur Wesley,” as it is seen 
spelt in those days, and perhaps there is no more interesting 
notice to be found anywhere than in the few lines descriptive of 
Englands’ future hero. 

“Jan. 27th, 1788. 

“Compliments from Lady Mary Fitzmaurice and Mrs. 
Myddleton of Denbigh. Ours to them, inviting them to breakfast ; 
they came. Mr. Norbury from Eaton, and Lady Mary’s little boy. 
They breakfasted here ; the carriage came for them—very mag- 
nificent indeed. Just as they were gone, Lady Dungannon and 
Arthur Wesley arrived ; a charming young man, handsome, 
fashioned, tall and elegant. He stayed till two, then proceeded 
to Ireland. Lady Dungannon slept here.* 

As an example of one of the long expeditions undertaken 
by Lady Eleanor and her friend— 


“ Sunday Feb. 17th. 
“Rose at seven, a sweet spring morning. Went to see our 
dear Bennetts at Oswestry ; the road entirely deserted. Met in 


* Lady Dungannon, grandmother to Arthur, afterwards Duke of Wellington. 
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the twelve miles only one horseman, and the stage coach. Spent 
a very agreeable day with our friends and their guests, Mrs, 
Disbrowe and Miss Maddock. Mr. Kynaston of Hardwicke 
came in fora moment before breakfast. Went to church. Mrs, 
D. went to another seat. Mem. The vicar read prayers admir- 
ably well, the curate dreadfully, the latter preached. Singing 
charming. In the evening Margaret and Annie Jones came; 
drank coffee. Note from Mrs Mytton, inviting us to Halston on 
Tuesday, in the kindest manner. Sent two bottles of pepper- 
mint water. Wrote to thank her, and accepted invitation. 
At twelve we returned home to our sweetly retired cottage. 

Then two days after. 

“ Rose at seven; went in the ‘Hand’ chaise to Oswestry ; on 
Chirk Hill overtook General Pitt and his sister. Miss 
Maddock dressed our hair. We wore our new habits, and then 
went to Halston. Mr. Lloydde of Aston, and his two pretty 
children came soon after. Just before dinner Miss Webb made 
her appearance. I never beheld anything half so handsome. 
After dinner Miss Webb played divinely on the harpsichord, 
acted a scene in‘ Percy,’ in ‘ Douglas, and in ‘Jane Shore.’ 
So finely, such a voice, such gesticulation, a countenance so 
animated and lovely, and every movement so graceful that every 
person in company burst into tears. At eleven we took leave. 
Conducted Mrs. Bennett home, stepped in while the carriage was 
turning about, and at half-past one arrived at our own delicious 
abode.” 


February 28th was a day remarkable for the visit of Miss 
Ponsonby’s brother and is thus elluded to :— 

“Fullerton came with compliments from Sir William, Lady 
Barker and Mr. Ponsonby. ‘Chum’ at length proved himself 
not wholly unworthy of being brother to the most perfect thing 
on earth.” 

At the end of March we find a list of books read since the 
beginning of the year, and it is with some surprise at the 
quality and quantity of literature which found its way to the 
cottage library that we copy the names. 


Books read since January Ist. 
“ Histoire de Francois I.” ‘ . 4 Tomes 
“ Histoire de la Guerre Civile” . ’ oe aw 
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Books read since January Ist. 
“Les Provincials ” ‘ ‘ . 
“ Histoire Politique des troubles en France”. 
“ Portraits des Rois de France” ‘ é 
“Mem. de Duc de Sully” 
“Mem. de Cardinal de Retz” 
“Mem. d’Anne d’Autriche ” 
“Mem. de Mlle. Montpensier ” 
“Mem. de Mme. de Maintenon” . 
“Orlando Innamorata” . . 
“Le Rime de Petrarcio” 
“Opere de Metastasio” 
“ Tasso” 
“ The Tatler” 
“ Life of Swift” 
“Letters of Sherlock” . : s 3 
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It is curious that except when visiting some neighbours on 
Sunday, there is never a mention of the ladies attending 
service from their own cottage in the Diary; but no doubt 
Lady Eleanor had been brought up a Roman Catholic, as in 
some family letters apologies are made to her for severe remarks 
on the Papists in Ireland. In later years the old ladies were 
regular attendants at the parish church, and the seat they occu- 
pied is pointed out. 

The intense interest which ‘the arrival of a parcel from 
London created is seen by the minute notice of anything from 
distant friends, and a large deal case “with our hats from 
André,” reminds us of the old established firm still in existence 
in Bond Street. 

The civilities shewn to strangers calling at the cottage were 
varied in degree, and depended upon the manner of their intro- 
duction—to those who bore no credentials of introduction and 
appeared only as curious visitors the application to see the 
grounds “we refused with much pleasure,” to others the 
permission was given, and “we retreated to the state bed- 
chamber until they were gone.” Those whose names were 
familiar or had letters of introduction were welcomed with 
hospitality and invited to breakfast, dinner, coffee or supper, as 
the case might be, and at times the civility was returned and the 
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ladies went back to the ‘Hand’ with their friends, and after supper 
saw them off by stage coach or chaise, ez voute to Ireland or 
London. 

A few notes upon their dress lets us into the simple 
mysteries of their toilette. Sometimes “we retired to powder 
and dress our hair,” another “having no alteration to make in 
our dress, being in mourning.” A habit of blue or black broad- 
cloth was the only change. The short-cropped heads, powdered 
like a footman, and then the decorations which Lady Eleanor 
gloried in wearing, made a tout ensemble truly remarkable. On 
the occasion of a visit to the Bishop of St. Asaph— 


“We rose at four. Holiday, the Chester hair-dresser, 
dressed our hair, went in the ‘ Hand’ chaise and four and reached 
Ruthin at seven. Did not get out while the horses rested. 
Reached the palace at half-past nine. Received at the hall 
door by that most benevolent and reverend of all prelates, in his 
gown and black velvet night cap, Mrs. Shipley and her two 
sweet daughters, who all exclaimed at our expedition. Break- 
fast ready, then to cathedral, very fine purple velvet and gold 
cushions, arrived home at two.” 


In this year an entry tells that, 


“September 29th, Mr. Bourke, the great orator,came. Mrs. 
Bourke and Mr. Richard Bourke went the Home Circuit with 
them. When they were gone, paid our rent, due since May. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourke came to coffee, stayed till eight. A most 
agreeable, delightful evening in this very entertaining company, 
quite sorry when they went away.” 


The visit of the dowager Mrs. Crewe was noteworthy, being 
described as “79 with all the vivacity of 19.” 

Influenza, too, was a dreaded scourge then as now, for Lady 
Eleanor writes of being unable to receive her cousin, Lord 
Milltown, as she was ill with the “hated influenza,” to which she 
again alludes when speaking of Mr. Walpole’s visit, “who told 
us Influenza in Ireland was dreadful, many seized in the head, 
and Mr. Swan’s suicide, owing to the dreadful malady.” 
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The arrival of new garments is once alluded to in a few 
words. 


“ Box from Donne’s with our cloaths a week too late. I regret 
it as they are admirably made, are of a deep and modest blue.” 


At this period, England was full of anxiety about the king’s 
health, to which allusion is very frequently made when London 
correspondents or passing visitors told the latest reports from 
Court. Any changes in the ministry, too, were matters of 
interest, and with social gossip were alluded to. A story of the 
Duke of Queensberry and the Duchess of Gordon is naively 
recorded. 


“The duke, after being the king’s servant many years, has 
voted against him and has been shunned ever since. He called 
on the Duchess of Gordon, who was just going out of her door so 
could not well be denied to him, but her greeting was ‘And am 
I so unhappy as to see the auld Rat of Piccadilly in my house ?’” 
and another anecdote of the same Scotch lady, that in a crowded 


reception at St. James,’ an attendant said “Make room for the 
Duke of Queensberry,” “ Not a bit,” said the duchess, “he can 
climb up the wall.” 


The small income they enjoyed was a fruitful source of com- 
plaint with the ladies, and many of the annoyances it entailed 
are recorded in the faithful Diary. On one occasion when the 
quarter’s pension was paid— 


“Cleared ourselves, thank God, in this district, as we wish to 
do everywhere and to everybody if our slender means would 
allow.” 


As the names of their daily correspondents seem to have 
been carefully put down, one may judge by the numerous list 
even in two years, that the letters written and received must 
have been enormous, and that they were kept au courant with 
all the events of their times. With an eye to business the 
ladies generally had a collection of envelopes waiting to be 
franked, and on hearing of the arrival at the inn of any man 
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who had the privilege of franking letters, a packet was invari- 
ably sent up to ask the favour, a request not always readily 
granted. One correspondent tells them that during the king’s 
illness, when the doctors advised His Majesty’s going to Chelten- 
ham, Lord Berkeley sought an interview and offered Berkeley 
Castle to his sovereign for a residence. 

On each New Year’s Day some souvenirs from absent friends 
arrived, indeed the presents they received were very numerous, 
but they touchingly record: “on waking found petticoats and 
pockets by our bed side, a present from our truest friend” (Mary 
Carryl). 

A great belief in witchcraft existed in Wales at this time, 
and Lady Eleanor states that the reputed witch of the neigh- 
bourhood had met her and insisted on kissing her hand, which 
she was afraid to resist, but states that “my hand has felt 
numbed and chilled ever since.” 

At the close of the old year, or in the first days of the new, they 
order fires “in the dressing room,” and settle papers which become 
formidable, and a whole clothes-basketful is burnt. 


“When all was over, admired the perfect neatness and regu- 
larity with which we had adjusted our little matters. All the 
journals and account books of the foregoing years in one large 
drawer. Letters from friends, MSS., poems, essays and odd things 
in another. Letters of business and our answers in a third. In 
one press four large bundles of newspapers, waste paper, with 
twine for packing, old almanacks, plays, poems in the press. The 
very few medicines we are possessed of for our poorer neighbours 
powder, pomatum, elder flower water, orange flower water, 
bottle of essence of violets. Black and white paint and brushes, 
for refreshing labels in the garden. Paste brush for mounting 
drawings, and glue pot. Then sat in converse sweet, then read, 
and thus closed this day of sweet and blessed retirement.” 


On February 29, 1789, an interesting company passed thro’ 
the village. 


“The Duke of Leinster, Lord Charlemont, and Mr. Ponsonby 
passed on their way to London to offer the Regency to the 
Prince of Wales.” 
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No doubt both Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby were very 
ndustrious, and though it is Lady Eleanor who writes, and there- 
fore exalts her friend’s talents and industry, speaking daily of the 
work she has done, once or twice Lady Eleanor allows her own 
industry to appear, as she says, “we worked at our chairs, I 
grounded sixteen squares and a half. 


On the 15th of January, 1790, a marriage is recorded of the 
Duke of Wellington’s sister. “Lady Ann Wesley was married 
on Thursday 7th, at St. George’s, to Mr. Fitzroy. Lord 
Mornington gave her away. Mr. Pole was under a necessity of 
leaving town. Mrs. Pole, the Marquis of Salisbury, and a few 
other friends were present. His tutor, Mr. Foster, married them, 
and the only friend that came with him was a Mr. Phipps, 
brother to Lord Mulgrave. Lord and Lady Southampton have 
behaved with great civility, Lady S. particularly, but not a 
farthing either to set them, up or enlarge their inccme. Her 
poor little pittance obliged to be broken into. They went from 
church to a place of Sir Peter Barrett’s, about 9 miles from town.” 


A long expedition to Hawkstone to visit Mr. and Mrs. Hill in 
their lovely place necessitated a very early start. 


“October 7. Set off at 5 in the chaise and four to Ellesmere. 
Reaching the town, sent for gloves. A great fat pudding boy 
brought me some not fit to wear. Sent to another shop, a 
decent, sharp, thin young man, looking crooked, and not of the 
English breed, brought some. Got a couple of pairs. Reached 
Hawkstone for breakfast. Delighted with the whole estate. 
Views, house, gardens equally fine, and the stables are pronounced 
as finer than those at Chantilly.” 


It appears that the Irish car was not in use when the ladies 
resided in their native country, as on one of their visits, Lady 
Eleanor speaks of driving “in an Irish jaunting car, which I think 
a disagreeable machine. It is built in the form of a table, with 
a foot-stool or board from it. Holds two on each side, and a 
Windsor chair is fastened at one end where the driver sits. The 
horse is between shafts. It has two wheels in this machine.” 

10* 
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A very interesting visit was paid to Plas Newydd by the 
Comte de Jarnac. 


“November 27. Note from Comte de Jarnac who has just 
arrived at the ‘Lyon.’ Sent to invite him. He came with the in- 
tention of passing half an hour. Detained him for dinner. At 
five he made his bow. Prevailed on him to defer his journey till 
to-morrow, and spend the evening here. He consented. We 
supped at 10, and at 12 he went away, and left us charmed with 
him. M. de Jarnac related all the horrid particulars of the King’s 
capture in Paris, at which he was present.” 


But one entry more from this year’s Diary. 


“Lady Uxbridge, Lady Camilla, Lady Louisa, Lady Jane 
Paget came. Lady Uxbridge, to our great satisfaction, appeared 
in perfect health. Her daughters are charming. They and their 
beautiful mother were all dressed the same, in green capétes, gilt 
buttons, black velvet cuffs and capes, very small hats. When we 
proposed going to the garden, Lady Uxbridge, with that sweet 
modesty which accompanies all her actions, said she left a small 
group in the field. We instantly sent for them. They were 
three lovely boys, the youngest, Brownlow, three years old.” 


These were the mother, sisters, and brothers of that Marquis 
of Anglesea who lost his leg at Waterloo. 

The dress which the ladies elected to wear was generally a 
great surprise to the visitors, who were unprepared to its eccen- 
tricity, though in reality they were only constant in their 
adherence to the costume generally worn for travelling at the 
period of their leaving Ireland, when riding habit and hat was 
“ de rigueur,” but as prevailing fashions in England and elsewhere 
altered and changed with startling rapidity, even during the last 
century, these quaint garments attracted the ridicule of many, 
but did not affect the wearers. 

To none was the surprise greater than to Charles Mathews, 


who thus wrote in his memoirs, when a theatrical tour had taken 
him to Oswestry. 


“ September, 1820. 
“The dear inseparable inimitables, Lady Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby were in the boxes here on Friday. They came twelve 
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miles from Llangollen and returned, as they never sleep 
from home. Oh! such curiosities! I was nearly convulsed. I 
could scarcely get on for the first ten minutes after my eye 
caught them. Though I had never seen them, I instantaneously 
knew them. As they are seated there is nothing to distinguish 
them from men. The dressing and powdering their hair, their 
well-starched neckcloths, the upper part of their habits, which 
they always wear, even at a dinner party, made precisely like 
men’s coats, and regular black beaver hats. They looked 
exactly like two superannuated old clergymen. I was highly 
flattered, as they had never been in the theatre before 

I have to-day received an invitation to call on the dear old 
gentlemen called Lady Butler and Miss Ponsonby.” 


“Porkington, October 24th, 1820. 

“Well I have seen them, heard them, touched them. The 
pets, the /adies as they are called, dined here yesterday, Lady E. 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby. 

“I mentioned to you in a former letter the effect they pro- 
duced on me in public, but never shall I forget the first burst 
yesterday upon entering the drawing-room to find the ante- 
diluvian darlings attired for dinner in the same manified dress 
with the Croix de S. Louis and other orders, with myriads of 
large brooches with stones large enough for snuff-boxes stuck in 
their starched neckcloths. They returned home fourteen miles 
after twelve o’clock. They have not slept from home for more 
than forty years.” 


The orders and decorations alluded to were principally the 
gifts of the Duke of Orleans, whose daughter with Mme. de 
Genlis were among the many visitors to Plas Newydd, but the 
Loyal badge of Harp and Crown of Ireland, presented by one 
of the Lords-Lieutenant, was cherished most, and was worn 
round Lady Eleanor’s neck suspended by a light blue ribbon. 

Sir Walter Scott, in 1825, was passing through Wales, and had 
received a pressing invitation to visit the ladies, and his faithful 
biographer writes an amusing account of the visit, though some- 
what severe in its criticism. 


“We proceeded up the hill and found everything about them 
and their habitation odd and extravagant, beyond report. 
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Imagine two women, one about seventy, the other sixty-five, 
dressed in heavy blue riding habits, enormous shoes and men’s 
hats, with their petticoats so tucked up that at the first glance of 
them, fussing and tottering about their porch in an agony of 
expectation, we took them for a couple of hazy or crazy old 
sailors. On nearer inspection, they both wear a _ world of 
brooches, rings, etc., and Lady Eleanor, positively orders, several 
stars and crosses and a red ribbon, exactly like a K.C.B. 

“To crown all, they have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy, and 
as white as snow, the one with age, the other with powder. 
The elder lady is almost blind, the other in good preservation. 
Who could paint the prints, dogs, cats, miniatures and whirligigs 
of every shape and hue, the whole house covered outside and in 
with carved oak? Very rich and fine, some of it. Their tables 
were piled with newspapers from every corner of the world. 

I shall never see the spirit of blue-stockingism again in such 
perfect incarnation. Yet it is too bad to laugh at these poor 
old girls. They have been the guardian angels of the village, 
and are worshipped by every man, woman and child about 
them.” 


About the same period, a Prussian Prince who was making a 
tour visited the locality, and was enthusiastic in his admiration 
of the surrounding scenery, deciding that the vale of Llangollen 
far surpassed the beauties of Rhine land. The river Dee, the 
high mountains, the ancient ruins of church or abbey, the fine 
mansions and the rich vegetation, equally called forth the 
foreigner’s unbounded admiration. The wonderful high road 
from London to Holyhead caused much surprise, and finally, 
reaching the little village, the beauty of the home landscape was 
the climax of all. Memory recalled the famed inhabitants of 
the pretty cottage, talked of in his own country as well as in 
London, and Prince Puckler Muskau determined to storm the 
cottage. Being unprovided with the necessary letters of in- 
troduction, in his own words he says: “I sent my card. Here 
as elsewhere, however, in England, a title easily opened the 
door, and I immediately received an invitation to a second 
breakfast. Passing along a charming road, through trim and 
pretty pleasure ground, I reached a small but tasteful Gothic 
cottage. I alighted and was received at the door by the two 
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ladies. Fortunately I was already prepared by hearsay for their 
peculiarities. 

“ Imagine two ladies, the eldest of whom, a short, robust woman, 
begins to feel her years a little, being now eighty-three, the 
other, a tall, imposing person, esteems herself still youthful, being 
only seventy-four. Both wore their still abundant hair combed 
straight back and powdered, a round man’s hat, a man’s cravat 
and waistcoat, but in place of inexpressibles a short petticoat 
and boots, the whole covered by a coat of blue cloth, of a cut 
quite peculiar, a sort of middle term between a man’s coat and a 
riding habit. Over this Lady Eleanor wore first the grand 
cordon of the order of St. Louis across her shoulder, secondly, 
the sameforder around her neck, thirdly, the small cross in her 
button-hole and pour comble de glotre, a golden lily of nearly the 
natural size, as a star, all, she said, presents of the Bourbon 
Family. So far the whole effect was somewhat ludicrous. But 
now you must imagine both ladies with that agreeable azsance 
that air of the ‘ ancien regime, courteous and entertaining, with- 
out the slightest affectation, speaking French as well as anyone 


Ievermet. . . I could not witness without lively sympathy the 
unremitting attention with which the younger treated her some- 
what infirmer friend. I reminded them of a visit paid by my 
grandfather nearly 50 years ago, and they remembered him and 
produced a memorial of him.” 


Many artists wished to obtain a picture of the friends, who had 
a rooted aversion to sitting for their portraits, but a tolerable 
likeness was surreptitiously obtained by a friend when visiting 
their cottage, from which the quaint prints still in existence have 
been taken. 

Among the most interesting visitors to Plas Newydd came, 
Mme. de Genlis and Pamela, afterwards married to the unfor- 
tunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald; he too was a visitor at 
Llangollen at a time when a reward for his capture was offered. 

Mme. de Genlis has given a detailed account of her stay, in 
the “ Souvenirs de Felice,” and her visit was the cause of intense 
delight to her hostesses, who gave up their own rooms to the 
honoured guests and prepared a great surprise for them. 

Mme. de Genlis appears to have been discoursing to an 
Englishman on the rare virtue of a perfectly pure and disin- 
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terested friendship, and was told that it was to be found in the 
peaceful vale in North Wales. Inspired with the desire to see 
for herself such beau ideals of a life-long devotion, she starts off, 
primed with the story of the romantic flight from Ireland (not 
quite correct in detail), and reaches the valley. 


“ This account,” says the clever French lady, “ strongly excited 
my curiosity, and produced the same effect on Mme. D’Orleans 
and my two young companions. We determined to set out for 
Llangollen by the circuitous route of Brighton, Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight.” A most extraordinary line certainly for 
reaching N. Wales. “It was the latter end of July when we 
reached Llangollen. We arrived at the cottage an hour before 
sunset. 

“ The two friends had received the letter which Mr. Stewart had 
given me. We were received with a grace, a cordiality and 
kindness, of which it would be impossible for me to give an idea. 
I could not turn my eyes away from those two ladies. 

Both have the most engaging politeness and highly- cukinatei 
minds. 

“ The interior of the house is delightful, adorned with charming 
landscapes drawn by Miss Ponsonby. Lady Eleanor is a great 
proficient in music, and their habitation is filled with embroidery 
by them both, of wonderful execution. 

“This evening was a scene of enchantment for me. My 
thoughts kept me awake, but just as I was falling asleep I was 
roused by the most melodious sounds. It was not music, but an 
indistinct and celestial harmony which penetrated my soul. I 
discovered that it was produced by a violent wind which had 
arisen, but the winds changed their nature as they approached 
this asylum of peace and friendship. I was determined to 
investigate the nature of this, but durst not rise for fear of 
waking Mme. D’Orleans, who slept in a bed close to mine. 

“T listened with transport. 

“Next morning the mystery was explained. I found in the 
balcony an Eolian Harp.” 


While Mme. de Genlis and her Royal pupil were resting under 
the ladies’ hospitable roof, “ Pamela,” with the rest of their suite, 
were located at the hotel—“ Pamela” soon to be married to the 
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unfortunate and misguided Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose fate 
was so tragic, dying in Dublin Gaol under very painful circum- 
stances. 

During the time that the Rebellion of ’98 lasted in Ireland, 
Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby received constant letters from 
their relatives in that country, describing in graphic terms all 
the terrors they were undergoing, from which many an interesting 
extract might be culled. 

Mrs. Tighe, writing from Dublin at one time and from 
Rossanna at another, describes the course of events—one day 
writing of an important victory at Arklow and the arrival of 
fresh troops from England, and then of the dangerous service 
upon which her son was engaged and of his having cut his way 
with only 15 followers through a large force of the “ Pikemen,” 
while it is very curious to read of the landing of 1,500 French 
very near the writer’s house ; and one reads with astonishment 
of the cruelties practised on loyal Protestants, which were 
personally known to the writer, and it is from one of the letters 
written at that time that we conclude Lady Eleanor was still 
attached to the Roman Catholic Church, in 1798. 


Miss Seward was a constant visitor and correspondent, as is 
seen in her published letters, and had an unbounded admiration 
for her friends. 


There has been some correspondence over a Spanish prayer 
book belonging to the Duke of Wellington, by which it is said 
he gained his knowledge of the language during a tedious 
voyage. , Writing about it the Duke said it was given him by 
the Ladies, who probably had it from one of their ancestors, the 
Duke of Ormonde. 

It is difficult to know upon what grounds or by what influence 
a pension from the Civil List was granted to the “ Ladies,” but 
it was so, and they were in receipt of £200 per annum, though 
by one or two allusions to the matter in the correspondence, 
there was apparently sometimes a delay in its receipt. 

Year after year passed on, and apparently there was never a 
cloud over the devoted friendship which existed between the 
two Ladies. They seemed to have but one mind, and never 


»” 


spoke or wrote in the singular number, but always as “we” or 


” 


“us. . 
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Lady Eleanor’s eyesight began to fail some years before her 
death, and it was at last necessary to perform the operation of 
couching, which the great oculist of the day came down to per- 
form, and which was perfectly successful. But at last the long, 
peaceful life drew to its close, and Lady Eleanor passed away 
in her ninetieth year, nursed with dcepest devotion by Miss 
Ponsonby, and during the last illness of her companion she used 
to sit by her side, and in weak and quavering tones sing the 
old favourite airs which once delighted Lady Eleanor. On 
the 2nd of June, 1829, the last summons came, and Lady 
Eleanor and her friend were parted after their life-long devotion, 
and for the first time since leaving Ireland Miss Butler was 
alone. But she only survived a few years, dying in 1831, and both 
lie buried in Llangollen churchyard, close to the spot where, 
in 1809, they had laid the faithful servant, Mary Carryl, who 
was as great a character as either of her mistresses, to whom 
she had been devotedly attached and to whom she had left all 
her savings, amounting to more than 4500. 

The memorials of the ladies and their humble friend, who 
spent nearly half a century in the peaceful retirement of Llan- 
gollen, thus tell the stories of each one’s devotion to the other, the 
epitaphs having been written by Miss Ponsonby. 


An 


wl 


On the stone monument erected in the old Llangollen church- 
yard to the memory of the Ladies are inscribed the following 
memorials, the last of which refers to the faithful servant who 
accompanied them from Ireland: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
The Right Honourable 
LADY ELEANOR CHARLOTTE BUTLER, 
Late of Plas Newydd, in this Parish, 
Deceased 2nd June, 1829, 
Aged go years, 

Daughter of the Sixteenth, Sister of the Seventeenth 
EARLS OF ORMONDE AND OSSORY; 
Aunt to the late, and to the present 
MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 


Endeared to her friends by an almost unequalled excellence of heart, andl by 
manners worthy of her illustrious birth, the admiration and delight of a very 
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numerous acquaintance from a brilliant vivacity of mind undiminished to the 
latest period of a prolonged existence. Her amiable condescension and 
benevolence secured the grateful attachment of those by whom they had 
been so long and so extensively experienced. Her various perfections, 
crowned by the most pious and cheerful submission to the Divine will, can 
only be appreciated where it is humbly believed they are zow enjoying their 
Eternal Reward, and by her, of whom for more than fifty years they consti- 
tuted that happiness which, through our blessed Redeemer, she trusts will be 
renewed when THIS TOMB shall have closed over its datest tenant. 
“ Sorrow not as others who have no hope.”—z Thess., chap. 4, V. 13. 


SARAH PONSONBY 
Departed this Life on the gth December, 1831, 
Aged 76. 


She did not long survive her beloved companion, LADY ELEANOR 
BUTLER, with whom she had lived in this valley for more than half a 
century of uninterrupted friendship. “ But they shall no more return to 
their house, neither shall their place know them any more.”—/od, chap. 7, 
v. 10. 

Reader, pause for a moment and reflect, not on the uncertainty of human 
life, but upon the certainty of its termination, and take comfort from the 
assurance that “As it is appointed unto man once to die, but after this the 
judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto 
them that look for Him shall he appear the second time without sin unto 
salvation.”—Heb., chap. 9, v. 27, 28. 


IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. MARY CARRYL, 
Deceased 22nd November, 1809. 


‘This Monument is erected by Eleanor Butler and Sarah Ponsonby, 
of Plas Newydd, in this Parish. 

Released from earth and all its transient woes, 
She whose remains beneath this stone repose, 
Steadfast in faith resigned her parting breath, 
Looked up with Christian joy and smiled in death. 
Patient, industrious, faithful, generous, kind, 
Her conduct left the proudest far behind ; 
Her virtues dignified her humble birth, 
And raised her mind above this sordid earth. 
Attachment (sacred bond of grateful breasts) 
Extinguished but with life, this Tomb attests, 
Reared by two friends who will her loss bemoan, 
Till with her ashes here shall rest their own. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Fruit out of Season. 


By E, FAIRFAX BYRRNF, 
Author of ‘‘ A Fair Country Maid,” &c. 


IN a green nook of one of the northern counties Thomas 
Ashton, cotton-spinner, had in the days of his prosperity built 
himself a house and laid out around it some fifty acres of fruit 
and pleasure gardens and park land. At the foot of the hill 
stood the Gnat Hole Factories, which he had taken over to his 
own management when he finally established himself in the county, 
and lower down in the valley lay the village itself, straggling and 
picturesque with its population of operatives. 

It was in the thirties that Thomas Ashton came to Gnat 
Hole, in the time when the cotton industry advanced by leaps 
and bounds ; and his business had increased and gathered sub- 
stance with the rest. He did not become intoxicated by success ; 
he simply got into the habit of expecting it and of viewing his 
own existence as planned for the easy accumulation of money. 

And for twenty years after his establishment in the village 
cotton-spinning remained a pleasant game in which he was 
always winner. Then the first check came ; trade became “ dull,” 
the stocktakings were not as satisfactory as before and the 
state of things went on longer than he liked. On ’Change there 
was great and continued depression, men looked harassed and 
crestfallen, and Thomas Ashton grew restless. He was no 
speculator—he was an honest manufacturer; but the thing he 
could not understand was a pause in that magnificent prosperity 
which had carried him through so many smooth years. The 
trick of success had grown into a kind of superstition with him, 
and now that he met with a new phase he could by no means 
find within himself the inconspicuous wisdom of simple accepta- 
tion, but began, on the contrary, to consider how out of this 
widespread dejection he could devise a brilliant coup. Presently 
he evolved a scheme. This knot in his career fortended, he 
perceived, an eventual disentanglement into something very 
fine indeed. And to use his own expression he “set his teeth 
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into it” and would not “leave go” until he saw some prospect 
of such an end. 

It was in the early spring of a certain year that Mrs. Ashton 
began to wake up to a sense of trouble concerning her husband, 
and with intervals of partial relief the tronble remained there 
until the summer. Then her heart suddenly failed her. Her 
fears culminated on an evening when a strange gentleman came 
over from Manchester to stay the night, and Thomas, whose 
manner was usually genial and patronising, seemed strangely 
desirous to conciliate. Marion, the eldest daughter, presided 
at tea—the important meal of the evening. Mrs. Ashton had 
much content in seeing Marion in her place at the tea-tray. 
She had always been so good. Throughout the whole of her 
uneventful life she had rather been the stay of her parents than 
their solicitude. And if Herbert, the eldest son, was secretly 
the pride and favourite of his parents—the child for whose 
interests all other considerations went down—Marion’s affection 
and devotion to duty could ill be spared. They were taken a 
little as a matter of course, because they had always been there, 
but they were not unvalued. Marion looked well that night. 
She was not a beautiful woman, nor even a pretty one. But she 
had a quiet face and dove-like eyes. Her hair was dark and 
slightly rippled and parted over the brow; her nose and mouth 
were not particularly well formed, but the whole countenance 
was expressive, and to-night she-had a pink flush in the cheeks 
and a soft brightness of the eyes. She wore white muslin; a 
simple dress with a long peaked bodice and flowing skirt ; about 
her neck and wrists was exquisite real lace. And in her hair 
she had fastened a small yellow rose. This latter ornamentation 
extracted a joke from Herbert, responded to by quick, sensitive 
shyness on her part. 

Throughout the meal the strange gentleman, who had been 
introduced as “ Mr. Williams,” looked a great deal at Marion, 
and responded somewhat absently to his host’s rather tactless 
efforts to seem, by noisy talkativeness, at his usual genial ease. 
And Mrs. Ashton, glancing over her tea-table, from the gentle 
daughter and handsome son down to the youngest sunny-haired 
child, yearningly prayed in her pious heart that her husband 
and children might always be kept in these smooth ways and 
remain sheltered from the world, wealthy, respected and God- 
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fearing. The long shafts of sunlight fell on the tea-table from the 
window as she had known them fall on a summer evening for 
full twenty years and seemed as a promise of the continuance 
of the changelessness she coveted. 

After tea, Mr. Ashton and Mr. Williams retired to the sitting- 
room, which was consecrated to all Mr. Ashton’s grimmest 
moments. It was in this room that he had projected the scheme 
which for him had grown to so frightful an incubus, and here 
he was destined to make an end. 

Meanwhile, the family round the tea-table broke up also. 
The younger children dispersed with little whoops and cries and 
shot out of the front door, and were seen merrily tearing round 
the lawns and terraces and in and out of the paths and bushes 
in some wild game of their own devising. Thomas Ashton kept 
catching glimpses of them from the window where he sat talking 
with Mr. Williams, and when he saw them he felt a strange, dull 
tugging at the heart. So did Mrs. Ashton, who had rustled over 
the hail in her rich silk and was standing at the drawing-room 
window watching the shadows lying in the evening light and 
the darting forms of the children in and out amongst them. She 
felt that tugging of the heart all the more in that she scarcely 
knew the reason. And once again she took refuge in the meek 
entreaty that the Providence which had hitherto preserved them 
in a life of unbroken peace, might still vouchsafe to watch over 
them and to turn aside the threatening of change. 

The elder children also had dispersed ; Ned, the steady, hard- 
working one of the family, had gone to the library with a book, 
Herbert had flung somewhat noisily from a side-door in the 
back regions, whistling and calling to his dogs as he went. His 
mother remembered with vague uneasiness that he had worn a 
gloomy brow at tea, in those intervals when he had not been 
teasing her or chaffing Marion, or respectfully replying to Mr. 
Williams’ laborious remarks. But the recollection of Marion’s 
aspect was calm and reassurance. 

Marion, as soon as tea was over, had taken her way upstairs, 
walking in her white dress slowly along the landing and pas- 
sages, until she opened the door into a wide and pleasant bed- 
room. It was a perfect room, with every sort of appliance that was 
fitting for the refinement and finish of a young pure life. There 
was a small, curtained bed, a little bath-room opening from the 
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chamber, a mirrored wardrobe of scented wood, where she kept 
her exquisite dresses, a chest of drawers where all her dainty 
linen lay in snowy whiteness and scrupulous neatness with 
lavender sprigs between. The walls were hung with simple 
pictures and a few illuminated texts, and on her dressing-table 
upon an easel was the written reminder that the right adornment 
was not in braiding the hair or in putting on of apparel. 
Near the large bow window was a writing desk, a small book- 
case, a cabinet and a table; and this was the spot consecrated 
to hours of thought and devotion. When Marion entered the 
room she walked up to the bow-window, and stood looking out 
at the old pear tree which spread its branches above a high 
green bank to the left, and at a trellis-work arch covered with 
climbing rose and honeysuckle, which broke the line of the beech 
hedge and opened a way, above a short flight of steps, into the 
delicious spaces of the fruit garden. Two doves, from the 
neighbouring stables kept sweeping into sight ,and out again, 
scattering from their wings the ever-changing flash of golden 
and crimson sunlight. She watched them for a short time—in 
her face a little sunny look such as still waters throw when the 
sunbeams fall steadily upon them. 

Presently a dog’s bark, followed by a loud sweet whistle, came 
-from outside, somewhere beyond the beech hedge and the honey- 
suckle arch. -Whereupon she blushed vividly and standing so 
that it was impossible for her to be seen, looked out expec- 
tantly. The space under the arch which so far had disclosed 
only a distant tangle of greenery, was filled in by two figures. 
Herbert was there, a cigar in his mouth, his dogs leaping about 
him and a whip in his hand. By his side was another young 
man, taller, slenderer, and indescribably different. 

Herbert had the solid well-looking figure and face of the 
ordinary Manchester young man, the young man to be seen on 
‘Change, successfully pushing his way towards the accumulation 
riches, or slowly and by degrees falling into dissipation, the 
squandering of money, drunkenness and disease. And at this 
moment there was between his brows just the sort of frown, and 
in his eyes just the abstracted look which might have disclosed 
to one more experienced than Marion, that he was hovering 
between the crossways which led to either of these issues. 
Maurice Ingram had the finer profile and brow of one whose 
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character is touched by intellectuality. He was not a business 
man ; he had been to the university, had chosen the bar as his pro- 
fession, and was about to go out to the colonies to practise. There 
was nothing very remarkable about him, judged from the point of 
view of the paradoxically clever young man of to-day ; but he 
was thoughtful, “bookish,” and abhorred the vices which might 
be a temptation to those of stronger animal natures and a 
paucity of brain. Herbert was inclined to patronise Maurice 
on account of his comparative poverty, his bookishness, and 
the necessity he was under of working at a profession for 
his living. 

Marion, on the contrary, found these points in his circum- 
stances precisely those which threw over him the glamour of 
romance. 

Directly Maurice had come well beneath the honeysuckle 
arch, his eyes, unconsciously drawn by the pair fixed on him 
behind the curtain, turned straight to Marion’s window. It was 
impossible that he should see her, but she drew aside, and then, 
with more timidity in her manner than ever, left her room and 
went back through the passages and down the stairs. Although 


Marion was the eldest daughter and although every luxury 
which wealth could bring had been bestowed upon her, the main 
and characteristic fact of her existence was the habit into which 


every one had grown, and in which she had acquiesced, of 
putting her interests aside in favour of the interests of the 
family and chiefly, if truth be known, of those turbulent “spirits 
“the boys” in whom almost exclusively the hopes and pride of 
the father concentrated themselves. Consequently diffident 
subjection had become so much the wont of her mind that she 
was unable to receive with assurance the possibility of being 
first in the regard of any. And thus it happened that her secret 
scarcely conscious hopes concerning Maurice Ingram, took on 
them not the slightest semblance of certainty but were veiled 
even from herself in timidity. As she descended the stairs, the 
two young men came round to the open front door. There 
once again they stood side by side, with the freshness blowing 
in about them and the misty golden green of the sunlit garden 
behind. 

Herbert smoked abstractedly, but Maurice looked expec- 
tantly towards the staircase, down which he thought he heard 
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approaching, the very soft step of Marion and the rustle of her 
muslin gown. 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs, she would have turned 
aside with a shy bow, but the eager look with which she was 
greeted drew her steps almost involuntarily forwards and she 
came and stood on the threshold chatting quietly about the 
sunshine, the flowers, the dogs; the children, while her heart 
sang within one glad note of momentary assurance. 

“T say, Marion,” said Herbert presently, “do you know that 
dry old fellow we had to tea is Mr. Williams the millionaire ? 
The Williams you know. It is a tremendous honour for him to 
come over here. But what can he be doing with father? 
They’re shut up in the study and we can’t go and stir them up. 
Where’s mother? Maurice has come over, you know, to say 
good-bye.” 

“In the drawing-room,” said the girl, feeling that bird-like 
singing of her heart stop dead in a moment. 

“T am going, you are aware,” said Maurice, speaking exclu- 
sively to her, “almost directly to Australia where there are open- 
ings for barristers. I shall do well Iam convinced. They tell 
me there are splendid chances for young men there. I mean to 
make the most of them, Miss Ashton. I shall let nothing slip. 
I mean to make my fortune and come home again. I shall 
work like a giant. I shall not need to stay long away.” 

His earnestness had increased as he proceeded. Herbert 
watched with a half amused smile. Marion looked gravely back. 
into the pair of eyes that held her own and almost understood in 
the depths of her diffident heart that all this resolve and earnest- 
ness were pointed to her and to her alone. 

“Come on and see mother,” said Herbert. 

The two went into the drawing-room leaving the girl standing 
lost in thought on the threshold. Presently they returned. 

“It is the last good-bye, umzz/,” said Maurice. 

And the girl put her slim hand into his and felt down to the 
very bottom of her soul his soft lingering pressure and the look 
of his eyes. Then they both went away, only pausing once that 
Maurice might lift his hat and throw her one more glance. 
When they had vanished, she turned away, a weight on her 
heart something between sorrow and solemn joy. 

The young men walked at a swinging pace across the park to 

II 
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a little gate that opened into the station road. Neither of them 
spoke. Herbert who had finished his cigar was absorbed in 
certain unpleasant thoughts of his own. At the gate they both 
drew up and Maurice startled his friend by looking at him with 
a face working in unaccustomed emotion. 

“Look here, Herbert,” said he, “let me tell you something. I 
love your sister. I could not speak to her because I am onlya 
poor dog of a briefless barrister. But I mean to be something 
better than that soon. I could not ask her right down to 
marry me now. But I did hopeto have let her know something. 
I’m so confident about my future, or I wouldn’t do even that. 
If only you weren't all so confoundedly rich! But it’s more than 
a fellow can stand to go off and say nothing. I dared not speak 
for fear of not being able to stop at the right place, and I wrote 
a note—not much, but just letting her know my side, not any- 
thing like asking for a tie of any kind, but just to know if there 
is arayof hope I mightcarry with me over there. My heart . 
is fit to break. I thought I could have given her the note. But 
here it is still in my hand. There was not an opportunity or 
my courage failed. She looked so far off in that white dress. 
Herbert, tell me, will you carry it back and give it her to- 
night ?” 

The amused and perplexed look on Herbert’s face gradually 
changed to sympathetic attention as his friend proceeded. 

“Hand it over, old fellow,’ said he, when Maurice made an 
end of his words; “I'll give it her all right. But I ought to 
tell you that I’m pretty sure the governor——” 

He finished his sentence by a significant nod. 

“TI know,” said Maurice ; “I know. It’s a misfortune for a 
man to fall in love with a girl whose people are so rich. But 
I’ve every confidence about my future.” 

Herbert smiled dubiously; a profession was just a little 
paltry in his eyes. 

“You do not understand that a barrister—especially in the 
colonies—can if successful, make a good income. And I mean 
to be successful. If I had not a distinct opening—something 
veal to go on—I would not send even this line. But I have. 
And you will take it?” 

“Tl take .it hard enough,” said Herbert, good-naturedly ; 
“Marion’s a good girl and if she’s got a leaning ‘ 
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“Oh! I don’t know!” broke in Maurice with hasty agony. 

“Well, if you've a leaning then, it’s all right r suppose. 
There’s no-one else dangling round that I know of. [I'll take it 
and hand it over to her as mum as the grave, and I wish you 
well, old fellow.” 

The precious note was entrusted to Herbert; the fading light 
of the evening smote full on Maurice’s face, and upon his steady 
eyes as he placed it in his friend’s care,and then the two 
grasped each other’s hands in a final adieu. 

Herbert did not return through the park when they had 
parted. He went instead into a country lane holding the note 
in his hand and finding himself unconsciously influenced for the 
better by the glimpse he had caught of a pure and unselfish 
affection. He wandered on until he came toa point of the hill 
whence he looked down to the thatched and slated roofs of the 
little village which clustered about the Gnat Hole Mills. It 
was then that the uneasy turbid wave began to loose itself from 
his heart, again choking up those inlets of fresh, sweet influence 
which had opened themselves for the moment, and leaving him 
once more a prey to a dangerous mood. Where the solicitations 
to higher pleasures are scarcely felt if at all, the mind is unpro- 
tected against the suggestions of the very lowest. Herbert 
stood one moment irresolute, his solid, well-put-up figure traced 
out against the dimming light in the western sky. He was 
mentally snatching in the air, as it were, with a vague and 
helpless hand after some set principle or clear purpose to guide 
and hold him. But against the strong urging of an empty 
spirit towards coarse excitement, he found within nothing of 
fibre enough to avail. It was scarcely struggle, it was merely 
hesitation, and then the apex of the hill with the shining 
yellow light behind it, lost the solitary figure which had 
picturesquely topped it. For Herbert, thrusting the note first 
in the breast pocket of the coat, had plunged in a headlong run 
down the rough road into the village below. 

Meanwhile, in the sitting-room where Mr. Ashton and the 
strange gentleman were together, the brilliant light of the sun- 
set had also faded. Mr. Williams was- seated on an arm-chair 
by the table, his face to the window. He was not exactly a 
plain-looking man so much as an eminently uninteresting one. 
He was between forty and fifty years old and looked some ten 
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years older than hisage. His hair was grey and his beard grew 
in a stiff fringe underneatha shaven chin. His lips, clean-shaved 
also, were thin and firmly shut, his nose long and his forehead 
high. He was very slightly bald and he dressed in black 
broad-cloth with a white waistcoat, stick-up collars and a black 
tie. A fine watch chain and a fine ring were his only indica- 
tions of wealth ; and he was a very wealthy man, even Thomas 
Ashton was nothing to him in that respect. It was the con- 
sciousness of his immense wealth which gave a rather ponderous 
elaboration to his manner, an insistance to be heard to the end, 
that made him very dreary company indeed. His nature was 
unrelieved by a single sparkle. He was not a bad man at all; 
he was simply very dull. But then he was a miracle of wealth. 
In the phrase of Manchester men, Mr. Williams was “made of 
money.” 

At this moment, as he sat on the chair opposite the window, 
his eyes held a trifle more expression than usual. It was the 
sort of look which many and many a Manchester manufacturer 
and Liverpool broker had seen in his face when he held back 
from some offer or business manceuvre, and let others talk and 
reveal themselves, while all the time the master suggestion lay 
in his own mind unuttered. That was Mr. Williams’ method ; 
he had used it all his life successfully and had never found it 
fail. Now he waited in silent confidence while Thomas Ashton 
talked. And the latter talked to self-betrayal. That knot in 
his career grew tighter and tighter every moment and the 
tugging at his heart increased. Every word he spoke but drew 
the net closer about him, every blow he attempted returned on 
himself, and he was conscious for the first time in his life 
of miserable weakness in resource and of perfect fatuity in 
speech. 

He stumbled, stuttered; his ruddy cheek grew grey and his 
chin dropped at last upon his breast in despair. A silent cry 
went through his heart of almost child-like anguish as he saw 
his money heaps, his great unbroken success, vanishing as a 
dream before him. It did not mean absolute ruin or anything 
like it ; but it meant the severest check. It meant his removal 
in the eyes of the business world, from his position as a first- 
class man for the rest of his life ; it involved more than half his 
ofrtune, a curtailment in luxurious expenditure, and a complete 
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breakdown in his superstitious self-confidence. In the heart of 
Thomas Ashton was a great agony. 

Twilight gathered in the room, but there was still sufficient 
light for Mr. Williams to be able to see the face of the other 
clearly. And Mr. Ashton no longer cared to hide it. He had 
relinquished the attempt to talk and to persuade the disaster out 
of his path. 

Mr. Williams stole a penetrating glance at him; the subtle 
expression deepened in his steely eyes and shot out a dim and 
curious ray. He cleared his throat. 

“T calculate, Mr. Ashton,” he began, in as matter-of-fact a tone 
as though there were no tumult of rage and defeat in the heart 
of the other, “that supposing I made a bad debt out of this 
transaction, my actual loss would be £30,000.” 

“There'll be nothing of that sort,” broke in Mr. Ashton 
testily. 

“No,” said the other, “I am not alarmed. I am well aware 
that £30,000 is a trifle to you, Mr. Ashton. My statement is 
merely of ahypothetical case. Allow me to repeat it. In case 
of a bad debt my actual loss will be 430,000. My loss in 
profit otherwise, as things have turned out, will be——” 

“Something like half my fortune,” again interrupted Mr. 

Ashton, setting his teeth and drawing an icy breath through 
them. 
“Exactly,” returned Mr. Williams with merciless acquiescence. 
Thomas Ashton tried to moisten his lips, but his tongue lay 
dry and hard in his mouth. If it had been the money merely! 
But the defeat, the ridiculous failure, the laughter and com- 
miseration on Change! He heard already his own name carried 
round in that low mouth to mouth buzz of derision. Mr. 
Williams’ eyes, still with the dim odd ray in them, rested, not 
on the face.of his victim, but on the fast fading light of the 
window. Again he cleared his throat, and there was the least 
tint of colour in his cheek when he began: 

“Mr. Ashton,” said he in a suddenly changed tone, “I pro- 
pose a compromise.” 

He leaned forward as he spoke, looking hard at the closed 
eyes and broken aspect of his host. There was the pause of a 
few seconds, during which a pin might have been heard dropping 
in the room. Then he went on. 
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“When I came down here,” said he, “I meant nothing but 
business in the ordinary sense. I still mean business and my 
word is my word. But I have now had the inestimable pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of your family.” 

He paused again; Mr. Ashton’s heart was beating with dull, 
painful throbs. : 

“Mr. Ashton,” went on Mr. Williams in that unusual voice, 
“T am, as you know, a widower. Give me your daughter 
Marion for my wife, with a dower of £30,000 and we will let 
that other matter be, as though it had not been. I am not a 
loser of anything save a large prospective gain, about which I 
do not care. Neither, on my word of honour, shall you be or 
your daughter.” 

There was much feeling in Mr. Williams’ voice as he concluded, 
As for Thomas Ashton, he listened with a sense of vertigo. It 
was so business-like and yet so splendidly generous. He got 
his hand up to his neck and thrust his finger between his tight 
black silk cravat and his throat. It was in the very moment of 
humiliation and failure that the old familiar spirit of success had 
returned to him, exhibiting a more dazzling front than before. 
That little attempt of his to “corner the market” need never 
be known of ; on the other hand he would receive on ’Change 
the congratulations of the whole business world upon his alliance 
with Mr. Williams, the millionaire. And that was the very 
summit of ambition, the clinching of the long years of success, 
the placing of his family upon a secure rock high above the 
possibility of change. 


Two events that evening afterwards returned to Marion’s 
memory, fraught with significance, but of which, for the moment, 
the real import escaped her. 

After the departure of Herbert and Maurice, she joined her 
mother in the drawing-room and took her work and sat quietly 
sewing by the window as long as the light permitted. Neither 
mother nor daughter spoke. As the evening proceeded and 
Mr. Ashton,and the strange gentleman did not make their 
appearance, Mrs. Ashton became more and more uneasy. At 
length she took refuge in the unusual measure of softly, pacing 
up and down. Marion, enclosed in her own thoughts, did not 
notice her mother’s agitation, but felt with relief that she avoided 
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conversation. The only words to which at that moment she 
could listen willingly, were the echoes of Maurice’s phrases, and 
these kept running through her mind like some exquisite melody. 
Presently, Mrs. Ashton, finding her own anxieties too great for 
equable endurance, left the room. And then Marion laid her 
sewing down and surrendered herself up to the sweetness of a 
day-dream. 

The shadows lay already deep in the corners of the chamber, 
and the bushes in the garden were shapeless masses with the 
moonlight stealing in between, when the noisy banging of a door 
somewhere, followed by a heavy tread across the hall, caused 
her to start guiltily from her seat and to approach the bell-rope 
for the purpose of ringing for lights. Her hand had not yet 
touched it when the door opened and Herbert stood on the 
threshold. Looking upon him even in the dim light, Marion 
took into her pure heart certain strange and apprehensive fears. 
She snatched her hand back from the bell and stood waiting, 
her eyes startled and fixed. He advanced unsteadily towards 
her and spoke in a rough, thick voice, pulling round him as 
he did so, the side of his coat in which—as he came closer 
—she perceived a large jagged rent, through which the lining 
showed. 

“Marion,” said he, avoiding her eyes, “I’ve gone and ruined 
my coat by catching it on a nail on aconfounded fence. It’s a 
bad tear and the thing’s no good to. me now. You wanted 
something for old Jackson, didn’t you? You may as well have 
this as another.” 

It stole into Marion’s mind with the clearest conviction that 
Herbert, for some inconceivable reason, was telling a lie. 

“TI gave old Jackson one of Papa’s,” said she, staring at him 
—at his dishevelled hair, and flushed face and odd, unwonted 
appearance, 

“Oh, take the rag! ” he returned testily, “ it’s five pounds out 
of my allowance I know. If old Jackson’s suited, some other 
old beggar can make use of it.” 

He began to strip it off as he spoke, and then he thrust it 
into her hands. 

“Here!” he added, “let me have my pipe and tobacco 
pouch.” 

He came close up to her as she stood gathering the torn coat 
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up in her arms against her white dress. He was in his waist- 
coat and shirt sleeves, and as he leaned over her, searching in 
the side pocket, she felt his hot, feverish breath against her 
cheek. Her soul scemed to shrink within her. She stood 
holding the coat automatically, silently, and staring at him the 
while. But he turned on his heel as soon ashe had secured the 
contents of the side pocket, and strode out of the room. It was 
almost as one in a dream that, in the pure instinct of orderliness, 
she carried the coat upstairs to an unfurnished attic where 
boxes and lumber of various kinds were kept, and hung it up 
on a nail amongst other disused garments from which she was 
wont to select her charitable gifts. From the skylight of the 
garret a broad moonbeam descended, making a silvery patch in 
the centre of the dusty floor, and in this light she stood in her 
white dress, her hand against her brow. 

“What can be the matter with Herbert?” she questioned. 
“What can be the matter with Herbert ?” ° 

Her own thoughts had been dispersed as by a foul and stifling 
wind. 

When she returned to the drawing-room the shutters were 
closed and the lamps lighted, but no one was there. She noted 
this absence of her kindred with vague fear. Presently her 
mother came back. Marion stole a glance at her as she took 
her accustomed seat by the work table. I[t was on the tip of 
her tongue to enquire about Herbert but the look on her mother’s 
face stayed the words, and they sat working together in silence. 
It was quite late, close upon ten o'clock, when the door opened 
once more and her father came in. His appearance was unusual, 
his face being deadly white and his collar and cravat somewhat 
crushed ; he walked across the room quickly and came and stood 
upon the hearth, directing a long look towards his daughter 
Marion. She dropped her work; she had a timorous, 
solemnised feeling, her one enquiry being: “ Has father seen 
Herbert ?” : 

But why did he look so at dey? Mrs. Ashton was watching 
her husband in suspense. He moved at last from the hearth- 
rug and bending over his daughter, kissed her. After that he 
went over to his wife’s side, and laying a hand upon her shoulder, 
murmured the two words, “Thank God.” Whereupon Mrs. 
Ashton leaned back in her chair and took out her handkerchief 
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and shed a few sweet tears of unutterable relief. But Marion 
looked from one to the other in silence. 

In the family conclave which followed, Marion was not 
included. It was to his wife and his eldest son that Thomas 
Ashton unburdened his mind ; and this he did without sparing 
himself in the recital. Mrs. Ashton listened and beheld her 
husband’s unwonted self-humiliation with great emotion; her 
sharp understanding of the event and her overwhelming 
sympathy were mingled with a note of gratitude at the un- 
expected deliverance which had been granted to them. And 
her maternal heart swelled with pride when she discovered how 
those every day characteristics of Marion’s which had become 
so much a matter of course to all, had proved in the moment 
of calamity as the single resource to which the family had 
to turn. 

“My dear daughter Marion,” Thomas Ashton kept saying, 
in a tone of conscious respect as he recited the remarkable 
story. 

The conclave took place in the study in the evening, Mr. 
Williams having taken his departure earlier in the day. The 
evening sun still filled the room and left no fleeting change of 
expression unmarked on the three faces clustered about the 
writing-table. Mrs. Ashton’s was tearful and pensive; Mr. 
Ashton’s subdued and ‘solemnised, for in this moment of his 
hair-breadth escape from calamity, his superstitious belief in his 
own success received something of the naturé of a consecration. 
Herbert sat with downcast moody brow. His heart had beaten 
thickly when his father spoke of money disasters, and the 
thought of how near he had come to complicating a great family 
misfortune by a bad streak of disgrace, was secretly and persist- 
ently present. As it was, he was “in a mess,” but not an 
irremediable mess! As long as there was no pinch for ready 
cash he could get out of it of course. 

“I can pay up ‘hush money’ to Patty’s husband,” said he to 
himself. 

For the rest he intended immediately to disentangle himself 
from the deed. . He was not bad hearted and it really afflicted 
him to think how completely he had failed his father in the 
hour of sore need. 

“TI wish to God I hadn’t been down in the village muddling 
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myself last night when the old governor was shut up here with 
Williams,” he kept thinking, while certain ugly reminiscences 
turned his gorge against himself ; “I wish to goodness it had 
been I and not Marion who had pulled the family coach out of 
the ditch. But I'll take a new turn now.” 

The suddenly formed resolve acted pleasantly on a shallow, 
optimistic nature ; and when his father’s recital and his mother’s 
exclamations were quite over he looked up and said: 

“Father, | wish you’d take me more into the business and into 
your confidence than you do. A young fellow has sharp eyes 
you know, and might see a thing or two that an old head 
misses.” 

And Thomas Ashton, in the depth of his humiliation, shook 
his son’s hand kindly and thanked him, while Mrs. Ashton 
mildly blessed God for her children. 

When Herbert came away from the study, the first person he 
met was his sister. She was coming along the passage bearing 
white roses in her hand. Her flowing dress was of light 
cambric. The passage was dimly lighted, but behind her was 
the open door into the garden and the soft beams playing amid 
the green bushes seemed to follow her as she came. He looked 
at her in a kind of amaze because of the gentleness of her 
aspect and the immensity of her achievement. And when he 
thought what she had done and he had missed, he went up to 
her and kissed her cheek. She looked up suddenly, the fear and 
perplexity of last night creeping again to her heart ; but when 
she saw his clear brow and the smile in his eyes, another idea, 
confused, palpitating, and shy of itself nestled into her mind. It 
was something vague and sweet, connected with Maurice. She 
said nothing, but passed by quickly, her sensitive nature curling 
up within itself. As for Herbert, a sudden recollection darted 
through his brain ; he was left standing in the passage in a fresh 
amaze. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “if I have not gone and forgotten all 
about Maurice’s note! ” 

He walked back into the hall, snatched his hat from the peg 
and went out into the open air. 

“Of course I must not give it to her now. Of course I must 
not,” he repeated to himself as he strode through the grounds in 
the direction of the hills. 
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But though he spoke with every assurance, he was far from 
feeling at ease. The matter harassed him; it was not one 
which he could lightly put aside. If only he had gone on 
honestly forgetting! 

“If I hadn’t gone down to the village, I should have 
remembered the letter and given it her last night. It almost 
looks like Providence that I did go,” he said as he walked along 
with eyes and frowning brow turned earthwards. 

He kept saying over and over again that it was a wonderful 
piece of “luck,” a sort of miraculous management of the pieces. 
Yet he remembered Maurice’s face, and hated to think that one 
day the steady eyes might confront him with an inexorable 
question in them. He was harassed enough to take a very 
swinging gait over the lanes and narrow field paths. There was 
a great deal that he wished to walk off. 

Suddenly he stopped short, looking before him with a blaze 
of astonishment in his face, and an ecstacy of relief in his heart. 
He sat down on a low wall and clapped his hand on his knee 
and broke out into a laugh. 

“By heaven!” he cried ; “I have given it toher! I gave her 
the whole bag of tricks—coat and letter and all! For anything 
I know to the contrary she has read it by this. Of course she 
has read it! Catch a woman not turning out a fellow’s pockets 
when she has the chance. When it’s all right with old Williams, 
and if ever Maurice turns up again, I.can swear I gave her the 
letter. It beats everything I ever knew. If I hadn’t got my 
coat torn in that beastly struggle with Patty’s husband, I should 
have the letter on my hands at this moment. What a queer 
start itis! I have given her the letter. And that made me 
give it her! It’s a regular Providence! Well! it does beat 
everything I ever heard of.” 

He took off his cap and rubbed his hair back. A sense of 
the mystery of things pervaded him. Then he walked on fora 
short space, until he reached the identical apex of the hill where 
he had paused last night after parting with Maurice. That spot 
was, as it were, the opening of the hills; they flowed right and 
left, and the village lay in the valley below. The gloomy eastern 
sky was fitfully illumined by some reflection from the dusking 
glories of the west. 

The shadows lay thick in the valley, and lights kept burning 
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out from the windows dotted here and there in the nooks of the 
vale and the hills. 

“T’m as thirsty as a dog,” said Herbert. 

He drew out his watch and looked at it without noticing the 
time. The sense of mystery, of vagueness, of gentle solicita- 
tions here and gentle solicitations there, of yesterday’s associa- 
tion with this spot, of his own hand helplessly snatching in the 
air, again overcame him. 

“TI may as well take a turn through the valley and home 
again,” said he. 


For the next four months, Mr. Williams became a frequent 
and honoured visitor at Mr. Ashton’s house. The fact that 
Marion had not the slightest knowledge of the situation helped 
him in his progress in her friendly regard ; so did the enthusi- 
astic praises which she heard on all sides of his character and 
generosity. Meanwhile, there was not a sign or a syllable from 
Maurice, and that momentary blissful dream began to die away 
in patient pain. 

Then, at the end of four months, the first and only astonish- 
ing tragedy of Thomas Ashton’s life met him. 

Herbert came in for early dinner one November morning, 
looking jaded and tired; and after the meal he took his gun 
saying that he would “pot about after a bird or two.” It was 
twilight before he began to return home, and when he reached 
the fatal hill, he paused as before, his gun over his shoulder, a 
frown upon his brow. The valley lay in gloom, the darkening 
sky above it ; the windows of the Gnat Hole Mills blazed like 
jewels, and the sound of the village came up through the still 
November air. He heard the musical blows of the blacksmith, 
the steady hum of a myriad wheels, the shouts of children at 
their play, the cries and laughter of men. And having stood 
there, moodily staring and listening for a time, he turned awayin 
the direction of the woods. From these he never re-issued. They 
found his body two days afterwards, lying with a bullet through 
the brain. Whether it was accident, murder or suicide was an 
open question. Some indications pointed to one verdict and 
some to another. But taking into consideration the vast 


probabilities of the case it was given at last as “accidental 
death.” 
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“Oh, my son Herbert! A son of such promise!” cried 
Mrs. Ashton, thinking of the manful way in which he had 
given his hand to his father in the hour of his humiliation. 


It was not until a year after the death of Herbert that Mr. 
Williams made his offer. | Meanwhile he had used the hour of 
their great affliction with quiet dexterity as a means of ingrati- 
ating himself further with Marion. He meant to win her, and 
he was perfectly satisfied with the gentle greeting by which she 
began to accept his presence as a matter of course. Passion or 
demonstrativeness would have oppressed him. She had learnt 
already to regard him as the benefactor of the family, the 
revered friend, though the precise nature of his good gifts were 
unknown to her. She took him at the appraisement of the rest ; 
and when the offer came, the dulness of the event was a little 
coloured by amazement at the honour done her. It was Marion’s 
first offer—the only one of her life. But then in brilliancy it 
outdid a dozen ordinary ones. And when her mother deftly 

told her something of the sacrifice Mr. Williams had made in 
‘ order to win her, of the great debt of gratitude they were under 
to him—a debt which could only be made endurable by turning 
it intoa mutual obligation—she did not hesitate as to what was 
her duty concerning him. 

One day, however, for consideration she asked, and then she 
went through her girl’s bitter experience. Something had to be 
stifled in her heart—something which rose up to consciousness 
in this hour when she least would have desired it. She locked 
herself in the bedroom through which she had passed so many 
moments of her still life and begged to be left alone. Her 
mother listened with anxious solicitude outside. But there was 
no sign, no indication. When the day was over, Marion came 
out with quiet face and ordinary mien and gave her hand to 
Mr. Williams. She had buried her dead with tears and resig- 
nation. Her marriage was simply the bracing of herself to new 
duties. 

After the wedding he took her away from the Green Nook 
in the hills and the pleasant village in the valley and placed her 
in a magnificent Town house, where he lavished upon her every 
luxury that wealth could buy ; and here, with the same resigned 
acquiescence which had marked her character from the begin- 
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ning, she passed through twenty years of married life. It is easy 
to makea slave of a woman like this. Mr. Williams, as he ad- 
vanced in age, became a martyr to gout, and Marion gradually 
more and more took the position of head-nurse. No child had 
been born to her. She went alone through all those years of 
still prosperity, of journeys to the house in Scotland, the Conti- 
nental tour, of heavy dinner-parties, religious observances and 
charitable undertakings, and of the life in the sick-room in which 
pre-eminently she excelled. 

After twenty years had passed by, Thomas Ashton died ; he 
had been prosperous to the end, and he left his wife in the house 
in the Green Nook in full possession of that changeless peace 
she coveted. During these years even the shock of Herbert’s 
death had been soothed away by time. Ned had grown up to 
take his place in the business ; he was a hard-headed man, with 
plenty of application, and had married early, building himself a 
new house over against the Gnat Hole factories. But the grand- 
children loved the old garden best, and Mrs. Ashton, looking out 
from the drawing-room windows, still saw little darting forms, 
flitting between the shadows and the lights, and found it diffi- 
cult to remember that years had passed away, and that these were 
not her own. 

It began to seem as though her desire after changelessness 
was to be granted even to the letter. For Mr. Williams in his 
invalid state tired of his Town house, and his Scotch house, and 
his magnificence, and inclined to some quiet retreat in the 
country, and when Edward Ashton proposed that he and Marion 
should take up their abode with his mother and remain there to 
the end as in their own house, the proposition was accepted with- 
out demur. 

Thus it was that Marion returned to the very niche of her 
youth. She had not developed in appearance ; she had simply 
withered and grown stiller. Her hair was grey, and her cheek 
never had the pink flush in it now. There was always a hush 
about her, as though something lay dead within. The years had 
brought too little change and stir to make any great division be- 
tween that time and this, and she slipped into the old duties 
naturally, taking them up again without any sense of 
strangeness. 


It was about a month after they had settled in, that the 
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Great Event happened, and yet no one, save Marion, ever knew 
about it. 

One evening the servant—they still kept the same staff at the 
Green Nook—entered the drawing-room and begged to speak 
with Mrs. Williams. Marion, who had been reading the 7 zmes 
leader aloud to her mother and husband, just as she used to read 
it aloud to her mother and father, rose at the summons. 

Someone, it appeared, had called from the village to beg the 
gift of an old coat. 

Marion went to the kitchen, listened to the woman’s story with 
her grave sympathy, and promised to look amongst her stores 
for something suitable. Coming back through the passage, she 
turned the little matter over in her mind. 

“Mr. Williams has no old coats,’ said she to herself, “we 
gave them away to the servants before leaving home. And I 
could not ask mother for anything of dear father’s. Where 
shall I look for what is wanted ? ” 

She reached the spot in the passage where Herbert had 
stopped and kissed her, twenty-one years ago and more; and 
then some stray hints touched her memory and led her thoughts 
back to the garret on the top storey where, in those old days, she 
had been wont to store such things as might be useful for gifts 
tothe poor. It occurred toher to go and search there now. She 
mounted ‘the staircase slowly, softly, the faded image of the 
young girl who had taken that same journey with the torn 
coat on her arm so many years before. It was a Summer's 
evening again, but it was early, and the light upstairs was strong 
and sweet. She reached the garret and turned the handle, and 
in another minute stood in the wide place with the boxes and 
the lumber about her, and the old things hanging from the nails 
in the wall. The very scents of the place were the same; but 
this time through the skylight fell a broad sunbeam dyeing the 
floor with lavish glory, and turning the tiny dust-motes into a 
golden haze. Marion came and stood in it and spread her hands 
out. A strange, eerie sensation overcame her; she lifted her 
face, and the sun smote it with liberal, unrepressed, life-giving 
power ; and across the deep, limitless bit of ether which. she 
could see through the skylight, a white dove floated, carrying fire 
upon its wings. 

That old association was as an enchantment; the twenty 









































































































































years fell away like prison doors and she was out once more 
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amongst the freer airs that had surrounded her girlish life. She 
looked round—the sun upon her grey hair—pressing her hand 
against her side and beating heart. Many and many a score 
times since then had the attic been “turned out” and cleaned ; 
but the careful servants had replaced every article minutely as 
they found it. And there, on the nail on which she had hung it, 
still dangled the torn coat that Herbert had given her. When 
she saw it a quick flush of recollection mounted to her brow. 
Was she in a dream ? 

The prison doors opened wider ; she was out and away, back 
in the Past—so vividly there that it was more real than the 
Present. She took the coat down from the nail and seated 
herself upon a box and laid it across her knee. The whole 
event of that evening had been so extraordinary, the appear- 
ance of Herbert, the anxiety and bewilderment she had felt, 
the unspoken suspicion which she had hidden in her heart 
from that day to this. Even now her memory strained after it, 
trying to understand—f possible, to exculpate. 

And as she sat stroking the torn coat—the warm air from 
outside blowing towards her through the skylight—and ponder- 
ing that mystery, her fingers came in contact with the breast 
pocket. There was something inside. She slid her hand in and 
found there a letter. In another moment it lay before her on 
the coat—the old fashioned stamp, the narrow, faded envelope 
with her own name written across it in ink that had long turned 
brown. It scarcely struck her as strange that she should read 
again her maiden name, so far into the Past had she strayed. 
She sat looking at the superscription with a great expectant 
stillness. And then the handwriting seemed like something 
familiar ; she stared closer with incredulous surprise, and at last 
with the wildest, strangest heart-beat she tore the envelope 
open. And as she read, the strong, sweet, long-locked music 
conquered time, and touched her as it should have touched her 
years and years ago, so that she turned, as by a miracle, into a 
young girl reading her lover’s confession for the first time, with 
moist eyes, and trembling hands, and lovely, flushed cheek. 
And springing up from her seat when she had finished, and 
coming forward into the great broad beam of the sun, she laid 
the letter against her breast and against her lips and threw back 
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her head in an ecstacy of such life and joy as never in her days 
she had tasted, and cried with a loud, glad voice: 

“Oh, mother! mother! He loves me! Maurice! Yes, yes; 
I love you too!” 

Herbert’s coat had fallen upon the dusty floor of the garret; 
she stood away from it and the sun folded her in its genial 
power ; she quivered one instant longer with that great emotion 
and joy, the letter caught to her breast the while. It lasted for 
that moment and no more. It was the single keen taste of 
ha piness in her life. And upon it the horrible truth returned, 
and the whole twenty years of her married existence fell back 
upon her with the dead weight of a grave-stone and silenced 
her. 

She dropped the letter on the floor and shrank away, white as 
a ghost, and crept to the dimmest corner of the attic and sat 
down upon a box. The letter glistened in the sun where it had 
fallen: Herbert’s coat lay in the dust. She stared from one to 
the other with the face of a corpse, her heart running down and 
down in sickening uncontrollable anguish as the full consciousness 
of her outraged life came thus borne to her in unavailing know- 
ledge. 

The next morning dawned chill and rainy. They had sought 
for her in vain throughout the night, and it was not until towards 
noon of the following day that some turned the handle of the 
garret on the top story. There she was discovered lying face 
downwards under the skylight, her eheek against an old bit of 
paper, and her head and shoulders drenched by the down- 
pouring rain. No one thought of picking up the scrap of white’ 
pulp against which her lips were lying. They raised her and 
carried her downstairs. When she waked up from her long 
illness she seemed to remember nothing, and no one pointed any 
question. Some said it had been one thing, some another. She 
had turned in one night into a broken old woman, and having 
been always a still kind of creature, became now as one who has 
been afflicted with dumbness from her youth. Only her eyes 
said anything for her, and these took the habit of secking mourn- 
fully and fixedly from face to face. The doctors never cured 
her of that look. 

Once only did she utter a single hint of the thought which 
lay buried beneath so much. 

12 
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It was when she was downstairs again, a wretched invalid 
crouching near the fire with her old husband and her old 
mother—herself the oldest-looking of the three. And Mrs. 
Ashton, as was her habit, murmured out her gratitude to the 
Providence which had kept the changeless prosperity about 
them to the last. Then Marion suddenly turned her corpse-like 
face and unfathomable, mournful eyes upon her mother and 
murmured : 

“Mother ; what has it been for ?” 

It fretted the latter days of old Mrs. Ashton a little that 
since her fall in the garret, Marion had been and looked “so 
strange.” 
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HONEY OF ALOES. 


toneyp of Hloes: 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By NORA VYNNE. 
Author of) ‘‘ Generosity,” ‘‘A Wife and a Friend,” &c. 


PART Il.—continued. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* I do desire that we should be better strangers.’” 
—SHAKESPERE. 


THE fact that Rahere had parted from his wife, with the declara- 
tion that he would never see her again still on his lips, did not 
prevent his waiting with a good deal of interest for the opening 
of Cavan’s theatre. He was absolutely incapable of bearing 
anger for ten minutes after he had given expression to it, and in 
spite of their quarrel he wished her well. Believing that he was 
on the high road to success himself, he would have been pleased 
to witness her success. But there was, unfortunately, no success 
to witness ; there was only (though the word is far too big and 
serious to use in connection with poor little Peggie) a very dismal 
failure. She had, after all, only a small part, with little to say, and 
less to do, and she did and said that little almost criminally badly. 
There is no saying what she might have done in a “long, loose 
gown and a dignified part,” but she made a pitifully bad ingenue, 
and what was worse, she seemed most pitifully conscious of her 
own badness. Even “Charles—his friend” might have been 
commiserated for having to console himself with a girl whose 
sportive forwardness seemed to give so much pain to herself. 
Poor Peggie ! she was about right ; if she had not been so pretty 
and looked so unutterably sweet, she would not have been 
tolerated for a moment, but human nature is still pretty much 
the same as when Phryne answered her accusers simply by 
showing her beauty ; Peggie was so lovely, and so’ loveable, that 
even the gallery, where the most exacting critics of all sit, 
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judged her leniently, and Rahere, who, after a severe struggle 
with his conscience, hit on a way of alluding to her amongst the 
minor performers, in terms of such faint praise that they might 
just as well have been blame, was surprised to find next morn- 
ing that almost every other paper had spoken of her more kindly 
than he had. 

He felt a good deal of compunction when he saw this, and 
wrote a note to Peggie telling her that he was afraid that in his 
effort not to allow his desire to please her to make him say more 
than the truth he had gone to the other extreme, and said less 
than he might, and that if it would be any satisfaction to her to 
scold him, he would call at any hour she would appoint. 

But Peggie was too angry with him to have felt any satisfac- 
tion at all in scolding him. She knew that what he had said of 
her was far kinder than she deserved, and if only other critics 
had been less kind, she would not have minded, but it was hard 
that among all who saw her, her husband should have been the 
only one who was unmoved by her beauty; she forgot that he 
was the only one who had been on guard against it. 

Rahere was very angry at receiving no answer to his second 
overture of peace, and told himself it would be a long time 
before he wrote to her again; but it was not, for about a week 
later he met her in Bond Street. Peggie was waiking with a 
big, heavy, vulgar-looking man, whom Rahere did not know, and 
who had evidently been saying something amusing, for Peggie 
was laughing. Peggie always looked wonderfully pretty when 
she laughed, but at that moment her beauty angered him. He 
would have liked to have gone up and claimed her then and 
there, not for love’s sake, but for anger’s, for the pleasure of 
calling her to account, of telling her that it was his right to 
choose her friends, and that he forbade her ever to even speak to 
that coarse-looking brute again’; a right, by the way, that Peggie 
would certainly have disputed very vigorously indeed, had he 
ever presumed to exercise it in the old days. 

They were coming towards him. Rahere knew directly that 
Peggie saw him, but she gave no sign of recognition as she passed ; 
her companion did, shooting a curious glance at him from under 
his wrinkled eyelids, and smiling a little with an air of self-satisfac- 
tion. Rahere was puzzled and angry. Could this man, by any 
possibility, know anything of him? Could Peggie have been so 
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unfair as to speak of how matters stood between them to a 
stranger ? 


He went home at once, and wrote her a second letter. 


“Dear Miss Somers,’ he began (he had begun the last 
“ Dearest Peggie,” but this time he was resolved to be perfectly 
ceremonious). 


“DEAR MISS SOMERS, 


“T regret having to again intrude upon you, but I am 
compelled to ask you a question, namely, have you mentioned 
our former relationship to any of your friends or not? To have 
done so, considering the mutual agreement to which we have 
come, would be most unfair to me. I cannot think you have, 
but I am in doubt. Pray set my mind at rest. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“STEVEN RAHERE.” 


Peggie’s answer was not ceremonious at all; it was distinctly 
unladylike and ill-tempered. It was scrawled in pencil on the 
back of his carefully-written note and was without address or 
signature. 


“Don’t be idiotic. Of course I have not. How can you 
think I should be so mean? Don’t write to me any more.” 


Rahere threw the letter on the fire, seriously determined this 
time that he would take Peggie at her word, and make no effort 
whatever to interfere with her again. 

But they were always meeting after that. Gowhere he would 
he was sure to come face to face with Peggie, sometimes accom- 
panied by the same man who had been with her in Bond Street, 
sometimes with a good-looking boy whom Rahere recognised as 
the original of the portrait he had seen in his wife’s rooms, but 
oftener still with Mrs. Cavan. 

It is a peculiar thing about a crowd that you may be standing 
three yards off from your dearest friend for a whole afternoon 
and never know it, but if you once do meet anyone, the bigger 
the crowd is and the harder you try to avoid him, the more 
certain you are to come face to face every three minutes. London 
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being the biggest crowd in the world, this feature is all the more 
noticeable in it. Rahere had been in town close on six months 
before he met his wife, but having once met her he seemed to 
meet her almost every other day. In the street, in omnibuses, 
at the houses of mutual acquaintances or at private views. It 
bewildered him at first to think how on earth Peggie got to 
private views, but supposed she had friends who could take her 
to many places, where her talent would never have gained her 
admittance. He was very glad that she had nice friends, and 
deliberately avoided knowing Mrs. Cavan himself, though she 
was one of the most popular women in London, so that Peggie 
might have one house where she could be sure of not meeting 
him. 

The fact of having made this little sacrifice for Peggie kept 
him kindly disposed towaids her. He would have made up the 
quarrel at any time, and he regretted that Peggie should be so 
implacable. Since they had failed in loving each other, he 
would have been content that they should like each other 
moderately, should meet occasionally on friendly terms, and 
have good times together just as they had before they were 
married. Peggie had been such very good company then. 
Rahere, who had as much imagination as a girl of fifteen who 
has never been to school, used to amuse himself sometimes by 
imagining incidents in which accident should throw Peggie into 
his society for an hour or two, so that without either of them 
“siving in,” they might again have a good time together. He 
would have liked her to sprain her ankle, or have her cab break 
down just outside his door some day, just about dinner-time, 
so that they could dine together. Or he would have liked to get 
into her carriage on the District Railway, and for the driver and 
stokers all to be asphyxiated at Baker Street, so that the carriages 
should go on running round the Inner Circle until the end of 
time, with only he and Peggie together in one compartment. 

One evening he had been letting his thoughts wander to 
Peggie in this half absurd, half pathetic way, while he was on his 
way to a big party at a house in Harrington Road. He was 
rather late, and the room was full when he arrived, and the first 
person to enter after him was Peggie. She came in laughing, 
with a pleasant, but by no means pretty, girl with her. She 
introduced her to the hostess, and passed on into the next room. 
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Rahere was in a sentimental humour. He would have liked 
to have gone up and spoken to her, only he was a little afraid of 
a snub before so many people. The maker of the first advance 
is always at such a disadvantage. Suppose Peggie should pre- 
tend notto know him? She was quite capable of it, she was 
quite equal to staring at him icily with those big, grey-blue eyes 
and saying, with sweet surprise : 

“Tam afraid you are making a mistake.” 

He almost fancied that he heard her. 

While he was watching Peggie, young Senhouse came up and 
joined her, and the two began to talk, nineteen to thedozen. A 
few moments afterwards, the man who had been with her in 
Bond Street came up, and the boy moved away—but cheerfully, 
and not going far off. Presently Rahere recollected that he was 
standing staring at a girl he was not supposed to know, so he 
moved away and, finding some women whom he knew, devoted 
himself to them in his usual emphatic fashion. He had a good 
time—he rather hoped Peggie would notice what a good time 
he had, though, to be sure, she seemed too happy and excited to 
concern herself with him. Once or twice he heard her laughing, 
and told himself that if any other woman laughed as much or as 
audibly as Peggie he should call it vulgar. She seemed to have 
a great many friends, and he was pleased to notice that she 
talked to women a good deal, and was just as animated in talk- 
ing to them as to men—a good sign in a woman—but he 
noticed that whoever she was speaking to, or wherever she 
went, two faces—those of the innocent-looking boy and the 
heavy, self-satisfied man—were never far from her; generally 
they were one on each side, at a little distance from her, 
suggesting the pictures one often sees of a man between his good 
and evil angels. 

Presently Peggie sat down just at the corner of a little recess, 
and her two friends came up and joined her, standing further 
in the recess, where they would not stop passers-by. Peggie 
went on talking ; it seemed to Rahere that she had never stopped 
talking the entire evening; what she was saying made her 
hearers laugh, and one or two other people stopped to listen. 
Rahere went a step or so nearer, and stood leaning against the 
wall. Surely if Peggie was saying anything amusing, he had as 
good a right as any stranger to hear. 
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“T am going to give a lecture on flirtation.” 

Peggie had a light touch in conversation that gave a grace 
and charm to flippancies that in a less delicately pretty woman 
would have seemed vulgarities. She had a way of confiding her 
thoughts to her hearers, trusting them, as it were, to their judg- 
ment, as if they had just suggested themselves to her, and she 
merely gave them utterance to see what they were like, having 
no idea of adopting them finally, unless she liked the sound of 
them, and her hearers encouraged her. 

“It is time a new word was invented, because that one, by 
being too roughly used, has lost its merely playful meaning, but 
I approve of the thing itself, it is so thoroughly English. The 
Germans can’t flirt, they are too solid—the French dare not, 
they have not the coolness. . We, in England can’t enjoy our 
pleasures unless there is just a taste of danger in them. The 
chief fascination of our national game of hunting is the chance 
—more or less remote—of getting your neck broken. In the 
national game of flirting the fascination is that there is a re- 
mote chance of getting your heart broken, and if two people like 
to take the risk, why shouldn’t they, so long as all is fair, and 
they don’t hurt anybody ?” 

“Ah! But don’t they?” said Senhouse. “That is the ques- 
tion.” 

“Tf it is fair, they do not. He and she for instance ”—evidently 
alluding to some two people who had given rise to the discus- 
sion—“ they are both like trained swordsmen, it is a trial of skill 
between them, a duel—they must find it very exciting—I half 
envy them.” 

“Why—when imitation is easy, and envy is asin ?” 

The big man chuckled to himself, as if he thought he had said 
something smart. Peggie laughed. 

“IT am not clever enough. I once read a book of Whyte- 
Melville’s on riding,” she went on, “in which he devoted nearly 
a whole chapter to discussing whether you should wear spurs or 
not. He said that not to wear a spur was unsportsmanlike, 
but that to wse it was worse. That not to wear a spur spoilt 
the effect of your get-up, but that a good horse did not deserve 
it, and a bad one was not improved byit. That on an unskilful 
heel it was much more likely to be used by accident than de- 
sign, and it was moreover very likely to catch in,the stirrup in 
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an emergency, and therefore the absence of spurs amounted to 
a downright confession of incompetence. Finally he concluded 
that only those had a right to wear spurs who could be per- 
fectly certain they would never touch their horse with them. 
Flirtation is very much the same. No one has any business with 
it who is not skilful enough to be sure he or she will do no 
mischief; for, mind you, if of the two peopte concerned, one is 
inexperienced and suffers, then it is not a game, not a duel, but 
an assassination.” 

“Well,” said the big man, heavily, “if nobody is to mean 
anything, I don’t see the good of it.” 

“ Oh, I did not say that there was to be no danger, but that 
the danger was to be equal. The danger isthe charm. Did 
you ever skate on thin ice?” 

Like most very plain men, Peggie’s big friend was very vain. 
He did not like the question, being underthe impression that it was. 
meant in ridicule, but he could take even ridicule pleasantly from 
Peggie, provided too many people did’ not hear her. A big smile 
seemed to originate somewhere about the corners of his third 
chin, and wriggle slowly upwards towards his mouth. 

“What a witch it is,” he said ; “a fine figure I should make on 
the ice, indeed.” 

“ Because if you had ever skated on thin ice you would know 
how glorious it is to enjoy yourself, and know that it is only be- 
cause you are skilful that you are safe—to know that it is only 
your own quickness and coolness and skill that makes the differ- 
ence between pleasure and danger ; for if you were to be heavy 
or clumsy, or afraid, you know, there would be a crash, and all 
the fun would be over.” 

Rahere was puzzled again. Was Peggie saying all this to 
excuse herself or him? Should he go up and tell her that he 
had quite given up flirting, and if he did would she be likely to 
believe him? Was it not, after all, more probable that she had 
not even noticed his presence, and was simply talking nonsense 
for the mere pleasure of it? 

“ Pll tell you what I heard about you just now,” Colossus was 
saying (Rahere had christened the big man Colossus in his own 
mind, because it was so inconvenient not having a name for him). 
“ Some one asked old Copfield of the 77zbune, ‘Who is that pretty 
woman standing beside Mrs. Cavan?’ Copfield told him you 
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were Miss Somers, an actress. ‘I don’t remember her,’ said 
the inquirer. ‘Where is she? I ‘have never seen her act.’ 
‘No, said Copfield, ‘and no one ever will.” 

Colossus evidently wanted his revenge for Peggie’s question 
about skating; and, like most stupid people, failed to see the 
difference between banter and brutality. But Peggie was not 
offended. 

“It is true,” she said, “quite true. Everybody knows it, so 
why should not they say it ?” 

“It puzzles me,” Colossus said, “how such a clever girl as you 
can be such a failure on the stage?” 

“You might as well say how is it that I can’t play the flute 
because I can ride,” cried Peggie. “ What is the good of clever- 
ness if it is the wrong sort of cleverness? People tell me I have 
ideas of my own, but what is the good of that if I can’t adapt my- 
self to those of other people ?” 

“You'll give it up presently, won’t you,” asked Colossus. “ It 
is only a whim, isn’t it? You are only playing at it?” 

“Do I give you that impression?” asked Peggie. “Do you 
know I feel rather likethat myself—as if I were only playing at 
it? But it is real all the same. It is my career, until I find 
another, and I should probably do anything else worse.” 

“ Have you ever tried ?” 

“Oh, yes, I tried teaching the other day.” 

“Teaching? Why that is the one thing I am sure you would 
do worse. Do you know anything?” 

“Why no,” said Peggie. “I never did, but Mrs. Cavan’s 
governess wanted to go to her aunt’s wedding the other day, so 
I said I would hear the children’s lessons for her.” 

“ How did you get on?” 

“T am going to tell you, but mind this is not at alla refined 
story, you must promise not to be too horrified.” 

When once a man is thoroughly convinced of a woman’s 
goodness, there is nothing he likes better than to hear her tell a 
story she almost thinks she should not. Rahere moved a step 
or two closer, to make sure of hearing the story, confident that 
there would be no real harm in it. 

“Mrs. Cavan has two daughters you know. They are both 
very pretty, and the eldest is very clever, and quite willing to 
learn a little when she is in the humour ; the younger is just as 
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clever, but is steadfastly minded not.to learn anything. I think 
she is right you know, clever people can do without education, 
and stupid people are only made worse by it.” 

Peggie threw out this startling theory with a light-hearted 
indifference as to whether it was taken seriously or not, and went 
on with her story. 

“ The governess does not like this, she is a very conscientious 
girl, she says that both the girls are so pretty, that it is very 
pleasant to sit doing nothing and watching them do nothing all 
the morning, but occasionally she feels as if it were rather mean 
to draw a salary for doing it, that’s why she did not want to take 
a holiday. ‘You see, since I never do anything while I am 
there, she said, ‘the least I can do is to go regularly,’ so I told 
her that if she went to the wedding I would take her place, and 
she agreed. Well, when I began the lessons, I found we had a 
subject that I really understood, and in which I took a great 
interest. It was a very serious subject.” 

“Stay one moment,” said Colossus, with that superior con- 
descending laugh that kind of a man keeps specially for the 
woman he admires, “stay a moment, we must know what was 
the serious subject that you know anything about, and take an 
interest in ?” 

“Oh! something that you don’t believe, or at all events, 
pretend not to believe in. The immense responsibility of 
influence. Our lesson was on literature, and we started from a 
sentence of Taine’s, meant as a sneer at English docility, but 
seeming to me the grandest tribute ever paid to one man’s work, 
‘Addison reformed English society by making virtue fashionable.’ 
Well, starting from that I began to enlarge on what Lowell has 
taught me to call ‘The one man power.’ I began to point out 
how from time to time we have seen how one man, by the power 
of his own unaided strength, and virtue, has raised and ennobled 
a whole nation. I went on to give instances, ranging from the 
time of Moses to the present day; the elder girl was listening 
to every word all the time, she liked it, I could see that she 
would even remember what I was saying, and presentlv I was 
telling them about Agis when I saw a look of fixed in- 
tensity rise in the younger girl’s eyes. She stopped drawing 
horses on the table-cloth and playing music-hall tunes with the 
heels of her shoes; she was looking straight at me, with a 
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serious, absorbed, expectant expression on her pretty face. Ha! 
I said to myself, I have succeeded. I have done what the 
governess, with all her experience, all her certificates, and all 
her conscientiousness, could not do, / have interested her. This 
is SuccEss! But I did not give a sign of the triumph I felt. I 
knew that the girl would take alarm if I did; she resents it so 
if she is accused of improving herself. I went steadily on with 
my peroration, and reached my climax. Then I turned and 
looked at her. Still with the same look of curious intensity she 
began to speak, her pretty lips—she has the sweetest mouth I 
ever saw in my life—parted, and she said, ‘Oh! Miss Somers, 
there has been a flea walking all over my back all the while you 
were speaking, may I go and catch it?” 

Colossus, who would have been just as much bored by the 
lecture as the pupil, saw the point of the story for all that, and 
chuckled over it. 

“Just think,” Peggie went on pathetically, “I thought that it 
was the effect of my eloquence, and it was only a flea! I was 
convinced after that that teaching was not my line either. 


What is to become of me when I lose my looks, and no one 
has any reason for tolerating me on the stage any more, I don’t 
know.” 


Rahere moved away. He did not like to think of Peggie as 
ever growing old, or being other than she was then. What was 
to become of them both when they were old, and prosaic, and 
prosperous, and this quarrel had lost its romantic interest. So 
far, he had always rather enjoyed quarrelling with her, and 
even this new and intensified phase of the quarrel had its 
fascination. 

It was getting late, people were beginning to leave, Colossus, 
carrying his big, self-satisfied smile, said good-night to his 
hostess, and passed out, stopping as he did so to look keenly 
and curiously at Rahere, who was standing near the door. 

“Who is that?” Rahere asked of a man named Maguire, who 
had the reputation of knowing everybody and everything. 

“Don’t you know?” Maguire answered, looking surprised. 
“You should, if what one hears is true.” 

“ What one hears never is,” said Rahere, with a weak attempt 
to cover his ignorance with a stale smartness. “I don’t know 
him, who is he?” 
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“ His name is Dorrington,” said Maguire vaguely, and with a 
vacant manner that made it plain he was not going to say any 
more. 

Rahere moved further along towards the door leading into the 
supper-room. 

“Croft,” he said, to a man he had met several times before. 
“What do you know about Dorrington, or what is there to know 
about him?” 

“Well, that he is the greatest blackguard in the three 
kingdoms, if you want my opinion, but don’t let me prejudice 
you.” 

Again Rahere saw that curiously surprised look, and it 
puzzled him. Why should people be surprised that he did not 
know Dorrington? Or was there any reason why he should 
know him? 

While he was wondering his hostess came up. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere she said. “ Don’t 
go yet, I want to introduce you to such a charming girl.” 

For once Rahere did not feel the least curiosity concern- 
ing the charming girl, but he followed his hostess submissively ; 


she went on talking, as they made a zigzag passage through the 
crowd. 


“Tt is for her sake more than yours, she is such a dear, sweet 
girl, and you can do her a great deal of good by just a word or 
two now and then; come this way, ah, here she is.” 

They had reached a cosy corner of the supper-room, where 
Peggie was seated, dividing her attention between an ice and her 
good-looking boy: they were both laughing, and did not notice 
that anyone was approaching them. 

“Ts she not pretty?” his hostess asked, stopping short and 
turning to Rahere. 

“ Bewilderingly pretty,” he said, understanding that he was to 
be introduced to his wife, and feeling that there was no getting 
out of it. 

“ Ah, well, I saw that you did not want to come, what do you 
say now? Don’t you want to be introduced to her now ?” 

No. Honestly he did not. He was gradually beginning to 
understand why Peggie wished that they should be strangers, 
that the half and half intercourse that he would have liked was 
impossible, and he shrank from putting her to the pain and 
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annoyance of an encounter now that he realised that it would be 
pain and annoyance. He shrank too from the thought of the 
bitter things he expected she would say to him: quarrelling with 
Peggie suddenly lost its attraction. 

With all this in his mind he answered promptly : 

“Yes, very much indeed.”* 

He scarcely heard the introduction, or knew what he said 
himself ; he stood wondering how Peggie would take it, as his 
hostess moved away. Then he saw that she was going to take 
it sweetly, and immediately he felt very glad of the meeting, 
very glad to talk to Peggie on any terms whatever, or for any 
reason. 

“IT couldn’t help it,” he said deprecatingly, alluding to the 
introduction. 

“TI know that you could not, you would not have done such 
a thing on purpose ; besides, it is just as awkward for you as for 


» 


me. 

“TI had no idea who it was to whom she was bringing me.” 

“Poor fellow, did you expect it would be someone nicer ?” 

“JT don’t think anyone could be nicer than you, Peggie, when 
you are nice.” 

“T am very nice indeed, to-night,” said Peggie complacently, 
“TI could not be ill-tempered under any provocation.” 

“Ts there any special need that you should try?” 

“Don’t irritate me, please, I have been enjoying myself so 
much till now.” 

“Yes, I know, I have been watching you—enjoying yourself.” 

She looked up sharply to see if there was any latent blame in 
his words ; he went on quickly, as if to stop the suspicion. 

“TI was glad to see you enjoying yourself.” 

The suggestion of melancholy in his tone might have been 
genuine or not, but it touched her for the moment. 

“ Didn’t you?” she asked, “I should like you to have good 
times too.” 

. “T have not your good spirits, or your bad memory.” 

He did not know in the least why he said that, or if he 
wished her to believe it, he only knew that he liked it better 
that Peggie should look sorry for him than that she should 
look indifferent. 

“May I get you another ice?” asked Senhouse, who con- 
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sidered that he had stood in the background for the benefit of 
this new acquaintance long enough. 

“Do you think I may, David?” she asked. “Do you think 
the waiters know I have had four already? Perhaps they won’t 
give me another.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, I took care to go to a different man every 
time.” 

The boy went off laughing ; all Rahere’s pathos vanished in 
a second. 

“Since when have you taken to calling men by their Christian 
names ?” 

“He isn’t a man. He’s a boy.” 

“Well, boys then?” 

“Tt isn’t his Christian name, his name is Richard; I only call 
him ‘ David’ because it is so suitable.” 

“If you had asked me, I should have said it was very 
unsuitable.” 

“Yes, but you see there was no reason whatever why I should 
ask you ; besides,” suddenly changing her tone, “ it zs suitable, 
he is so like David—in the Bible, you know, ‘a goodly young 
man, of a pleasant countenance and ruddy.’” 

“Poor boy,” said Rahere. 

“Why?” asked Peggie indignantly. “He is very nice, and 
is getting on well, and I like him; what is there to pity in all 
that ?” 

“Here he comes,” said Rahere crossly. “Come somewhere 
and talk to me a little, Peggie. I have something to say to you.” 

So he had; he was not sure what it was, and he had not 
known of it till that moment, but he was becoming slowly con- 
scious that he had a great deal to say to Peggie, and that the 
longer he looked at her, the longer he listened to her, the more 
earnestly he desired to say it. 

But Peggie’s momentary softness had passed ; she was in a 
hopelessly flippant humour now, and refused to stir until she had 
had the ice. 

Presently Senhouse brought it —a great deal of it—and Peggie 
revelled in simply babyish enjoyment of it, to a degree that 
struck Rahere as almost vulgar. 

“For Heaven’s sake leave that wretched stuff and come with 
me,” he said, “you will make yourself ill.” 
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“Why not?” said Peggy placidly. “You won't have to pay 
my doctor’s bill.” 

“Doctor’s bill! It is your undertaker’s bill I shall have to 
pay at this rate.” 

“Well, you would not grudge it, would you? I heard the 
other day of a very good husband, who had a very nice wife, 
but a very dreadful father-in-law. The father-in-law died, and 
the husband set about providing a very handsome funeral ; the 
wife was very grateful and began to tell her husband how good 
and kind he was to give so handsome a funeral to a man he 
had never liked. “Don’t, my dear, don’t,” said the husband, 
modestly deprecating her praise, “don’t make a fuss about it, it’s 
a real pleasure to me.” 

“That’s a very interesting story,” said Rahere querulously 
“but it is not exactly what I wanted to discuss with you, and I 
am not sure I see the application either. I asked you just now 
if you would let me talk to you for a little while.” 

“Calias is going to sing, Miss Somers. Shall we go and 
hear ?” 

Senhouse spoke quietly. Peggie rose at once and laid her 
hand on his arm. The boy had a startled, hurt look in his eyes; 
something had disturbed his frank good-fellowship. 

“ Pearl,” he said, when they had moved out of Rahere’s hear- 
ing, “Pearl, don’t be vexed with me, but I must ask you—you 
would not keep such a friend as mein the dark, would you? 
You would tell me if there was anything between you and that 
man ?” 

“ Anything between us?” 

“You know what I mean. If you were going to marry him.” 

“Why David, dear, what is the matter with you?” she said. 
“Did you not see that he was only introduced to me this 
evening ?” 

“Yes, but there was something in his manner, or in yours, 
that I haven’t seen before ; I couldn’t understand it, and it 
troubled me ; I never felt the same thing when you were talking 
to anyone else. Still, if you never met him before to-night it 
must be my fancy. You couldn’t very well marry a man you 
had only seen once, you know.” 

“ David,” she cried, ashamed of her implied falsehood, and a 
little afraid of it, “have you forgotten what I said to you long 
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ago? When first I knew you? I am never going to marry 
anybody ; that understanding was the very foundation of our 
friendship. You know we said so.” 

“ Ah, yes, but people change their minds sometimes.” Then, 
as if catching a new idea from his own words he repeated them, 
his face slowly clearing and resuming its former brightness, but 
anew steadiness of purpose: “Yes, people change their minds 
sometimes.” 

Peggie had turned to speak to the hostess, and scarcely heard 
his last words ; he went away soon afterwards, to think over his 
new idea at his leisure. 


“To be continued.) 





AN EASTERN EQUESTRIENNE. 


Ein Lastern Equestrienne. 


AMONGST the many pen and ink sketches that were made 
during the recent discussion as to whether women could or could 
not with grace, as well as comfort to themselves, ride in a cross 
saddle, there was one possessed a certain wild charm of its own, 
at first sight. There was something very inspiriting in the idea 
of a daughter of the East, divinely tall and most divinely dark, 
careering madly over trackless deserts on an untamed Arab 
steed, riding as a man because only semi-civilised, therefore free 
from the restraints that hold her Western sisters in unwilling 
thrall. No wonder that women whose equestrian feats are 
limited to an aimless canter up and down the Row were 
fascinated into enthusiasm and inclined to fancy that it was the 
attitude custom has imposed upon them was responsible for their 
inability to go and do likewise. As I said, it was a bright and 
breezy picture, well calculated to win votaries to this latest 
scheme for female emancipation; but, unfortunately, so far as 
my Own experience goes, utterly untrue to nature. 

Travelling through Cashmere three years ago, with not too 
much time at our disposal, we often made double marches, which 
meant riding 25 or 30 miles a day over the roughest roads, the 
hills being sometimes so precipitous we had to walk our horses 
half the way, holding tightly to their manes as we went up, and 
reclining backwards, almost at full length, as we went down, to 
save them all we could. I rode, of course, in the good old- 
fashioned way, which I trust may last my time, and though by 
no means well able to bear fatigue that is not wrapped up ina 
fair amount of pleasurable excitement, I never found the exertion 
too much, nor my side-saddle anything but a comfortable seat. 
It was from some outside cause (illness or an accident, I forget 
which) that one day I found it more convenient to be carried in 
my ayah’s dhoolie, which necessitated the alteration of all 
existing arrangements. Aushz utterly refused to accept my 
chestnut country-bred as a fair exchange for her comfortable 
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carriage ; and declined also to mount my husband’s Waler, for 
which latter prudential reserve I do not blame her, as, after some 
years’ exile in India, he had not lost his national knack of 
bucking vigorously at odd times and inconvenient places, and 
moreover, was of a height scarcely to be measured by “ hands.” 
Looking at him beside the wee black donkey which was be- 
stridden by my younger son, he might have been 16 feet at the 
very least! It was obvious she could not ride the donkey, a 
creature no bigger than any good-sized dog, shaggy-coated, with 
a funny babyish trick of going round and round in circles unless 
its head was very tightly held; and so it was decided she must 
venture on a knowing little hill-pony, called Bobby, vice my 
elder son promoted to the chestnut. 

Not that the trouble ended there; it was only just beginning. 
When Bobby was brought up, half-smothered by my big side- 
saddle, but looking as if he had grasped the situation and meant 
to have some fun by-and-by, my dusky waiting-maid declared 
volubly she could not possibly ride “with both legs on one side 
of a pony,” she should “fall off,’ she should “get tired,” and, 
most potent reason of all, she had “ never done it before.” This 
last being an argument not capable of refutation, for Dustoor 
(custom) is the god natives of India adore with an ardour the 
most rabid Tory in England could only emulate, not exceed. 
My husband’s saddle she surveyed doubtfully when it was 
offered as a substitute ; thought it looked slippery and generally 
unsafe; but not till after much weariness of debate could we 
elicit from her the fact that there was a native woman’s saddle 
to be hired in the staging-house where we had halted for the 
night, which she had set her heart on having all the while, though 
she had adopted this roundabout method of making her wishes 
known, after the manner of Orientals, who never take a straight 
path when devious ways are open to them. 

This proved to be a saddle suggestive of the Flight into 
Egypt, primitive in design, and simple of construction, with a 
rise before and behind which quite precluded all idea of a fall 
from anywhere but the sides, where the big, shoe-shaped stirrups 
afforded more than sufficient support—details which seemed to 
depress Bobby and imbue him with a sense of the hopelessness 
of kicking just a little at the outset according to his usual wont. 
I think also he was bothered by the full cotton skirts that fell on 
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both sides of him, or else he was aware the ayah carried no 
whip, and was by no means in a hurry, for starting at a brisk 
amble, he soon subsided into a leisurely walk that entirely 
coincided with the taste of the gay young Kztmatghar who 
walked alongside, with gold-embroidered turban and his un- 
bound kummerbund (waist-cloth) thrown carelessly across his 
shoulders. 

Poor little Kushi! I had always had grave doubts as to her 
sobriety of conduct, and these were not allayed when, turning 
frequently to see if she were coming on, I saw him always at her 
bridle-rein—in suspicious proximity sometimes, as they passed 
close under the overhanging rocks, or through deep shadows cast 
by spreading deodars. 


‘* A touch of nature makes the whole world kin!” 


I might add that the complacent calm displayed by her 
husband (who was also in our service as “ Knight of the Broom,” 
and strode on ahead with our dogs, utterly unmoved through 
this marital crisis), was worthy of a Mayfair husband, seeming 
quite out of place and incongruous in those poetic wilds. 

But to come to the pith of my narrative. Looking back, I 
can remember nothing free and unfettered in my ayah’s move- 
ments as she sat astride her smart little steed ; she gave me no im- 
pression of being untrammelled by civilised restrictions and able 
to do marvels of equestrianism in consequence; but I can very 
distinctly recall the circumstance that she limped painfully for 
days afterwards, and complained of having rubbed both ankles, 
holding her back whenever she moved, and choosing to walk 
rather than ride the next time I requested the loan of her 
ahoolze. 

Yet this was the method of locomotion to which she was most 
accustomed. Had she and her husband been travelling alone, 
she would have gone double the distance perhaps, with the 
family bedding and cooking-pots hung all around her; and 
though the saddle might seem rough to us, it was the sort in- 
variably used and in her especial case preferred. 

That is all I have to say on a subject almost worn out, except 
this: It is indisputably a fact that cavalry men and others who 
are constantly in the saddle become more or less bow-legged in 
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course of time. Are any women prepared to risk a like fate in 
the interests of their sex’s freedom ? 

I launch this last objection into the sea of discussion quite as 
a forlorn hope, feeling sure that no such puerile consideration 
will influence those for whom the unbecomingness of the 
proposed attire has no deterrent terrors. 


EMMA SARA WILLIAMSON. 





A LOVER'S SECRET. 


H DLover’s Secret. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 


Author of ‘‘ In a Grass Country,” ‘‘ A Devout Lover,” ‘‘ A Lost Wife,” 
‘*This Wicked World,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HURRIED EVENTS. 


‘' Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath time to say, ‘ Behold!’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up, 
So quick bright things come to confusion.” 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


ONE day—it was destined to be the very last of these halcyon 


days of happiness—as Madge set foot upon the aiad, Jack met 
her with a troubled face. 

“ My darling, I have dreadful news for you.” 

“Oh, Jack! what is it?” 

“ Madge, I must leave you,” he said, as he gathered her to his 
breast. 

“Leave me, Jack! Leave me?” she repeated bewilderedly, 
clasping her hand upon her heart to still its beating. 

“It is terrible, Madge, but be brave, my sweet wife! I 
would give the world to stay here for ever, but I have a letter 
from my mother. She is ill and she wants me. The letter has 
been sent on from my club in London. It is already two days 
old, and my mother is ill.” 

“Of course then you must go,” she answered dully. 

“You will be brave ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” but it had not yet come home to her that he would 
have to go at once. When he told her—when she saw that his 
portmanteau was already packed and that Antonio was loosen- 
ing the painter of the boat to convey him to the shore, then for 
a few moments it seemed to her as though life itself was over 
for her. 
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The unreasonableness and violence of her grief was such that 
Jack himself could not quite understand it. It was as though 
she was bidding him an eternal farewell. 

“Why, my Madge, you must not take it like this! You must 
be my own brave girl. Why, silly little woman, it will only be 
for a few days—a week at the most! It will soon pass away and 
then I shall be back again.” " 

But she only wept passionately upon his breast. 

At her heart something said to her, in a voice that would not 
be silenced : 

“It isthe end! Itisthe end! The dream is over, the day 
is done, and the night of sorrow has come.” 

Foolish as the thought was it was stronger than herself, and 
she could not stifle it. 

But she would not grieve him by saying it. 

With an effort she dried her tears, because she saw how much 
they distressed him. When he suggested cheerfully, “Who 
knows but that I may bring my mother back with me?” she 
smiled and tried to believe him. Yet, somehow, at her heart 


she knew it would not be so. He seldom spoke of his people 


to her; he had rarely even mentioned his mother; his uncle, 
never. 


His belongings were intangible, nameless shapes, pan 
identities, in the background of her mind; and because she had 
him all for her own, she had not troubled herself about them. 
Now, for the first time, she wished she had questioned him more 
concerning them. 

“Courage, my little woman,” he cried, kissing her once more, 
“all partings are sad and hard, but this one cannot last long. 
Remember, I went away before, and I came back to you, and 
this time there are fifty thousand more reasons why I should 
return as quickly as possible. And then, of course, I shall 
write.” 

“Yes, Jack, let us settle about that. Where and how are we 
to write?” The thought of a letter from him restored a little 
animation to her sad face. 

“Why, of course I will write here, to the Mazad, under cover 
to Antonio, and you will come here and fetch it, and I will tell 
you then where to direct your answer. You had better not 
write till you hear from me.” 
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And then time was up, and they had to part. Jack helped 
her into her canoe, settled the cushions at her back and placed 
her paddle in her hands. Then he jumped into the boat where 
Antonio and his portmanteau were already awaiting him. 
Soon the swirling water stretched between them, and presently 
she could see him striding across the field path towards the station, 
Antonio following him with his luggage. Still she sat there 
motionless in her tiny craft, shading her eyes with her hand 
from the sun, and straining them to see the last of him. And 
presently, at a turn of the path, he turned and looked back and 
waved his hand in a last farewell to her, ere the hedgerow hid 
him from her tear-blinded sight. 

Then she knew she should see him no more, and very, very 
sadly she paddled down stream again alone. 

And ever and again that voice in her heart kept saying, “ It 
is the end. The day of joy is over, the time for sorrow has 
come. I have done wrong, and my punishment must be borne. 
He has left me.” 

And no arguments either of reason or of affection were 
sufficient to banish that voice of foreboding that rang its 
knell-like notes over and over again with persistent reiteration 
in her heart. 

Meanwhile Jack, with a considerable turmoil in his mind, was 
nearing Castle Regis. Just as when he had left it, in proportion 
as the miles between it and him increased, so did home in- 
fluences decrease upon him. So now, as he left Fairley and its 
summer idyll behind and drew nearer and nearer to his home, 
the influences of that home came back stronger and stronger 
upon him and Madge’s hold upon him became fainter and more 
unreal. 

There are some natures, and Jack’s was one of them, upon 
which absence and presence wield a most extraordinary and 
disproportionate power. Impulsive and easily carried away by 
the faintest breeze of any strong feeling, Jack was always unable 
to foretell of himself what current might not move him hither 
and thither when he found himself subjected to them. His 
affections above all things were most easily swayed, and the 
anguish of uncertainty which he constantly underwent did but 
obscure his judgment and render him an easy prey to any com- 
plications of circumstance that might assail him. 
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Thus, when he re-read his uncle’s letter as he journeyed 
homewards, and realized that his mother had been attacked by 
several alarming fainting fits, that the family doctor was seriously 
alarmed and had requested that Sir Augustus Rolls might be 
sent for from London, he felt himself to have been a brute for 
not having flown sooner to her bedside, and told himself that 
nothing on earth—not even Madge—should have come betwixt 
him and her. 

His love appeared to him to be a pleasure, to be pursued as 
occasion permitted; whilst his sacred duties to his widowed 
mother seemed for the moment to be paramount and to come 
before all else on earth. 

It dismayed him to think that twenty four precious hours had 
been wasted whilst the letter had followed him from London to 
Fairley, during which his mother might be worse and had 
probably been longing for him to arrive. 

When he got to Castle Regis he sprang eagerly from the 
dog-cart which had been sent to meet him at the station, and 
his uncle met him in the hall. 

“ Thank God, Jack, that you have come!” he exclaimed as he 
grasped his hand. “ We have been wanting you badly.” 

“She is not worse ?” 

“No, she is much better, but there is a great deal to be done. 
Come in here—how is it you did not come yesterday ?” 

“T was away. I did not get the letter till this morning. I 
came at once,” he explained as he followed Lord Castlemere into 
his study. 

“Your mother is in her room. She is up, on the sofa; you 
shall see her presently. But I want to tell you about her first. 
You know we had Sir Augustus ?” 

“Your letter told me so.” 

“Well, I am thankful to say that in some ways he gives us a 
better report of her than I had dared to hope. But her whole 
constitution is in a very feeble state. There is no actual disease 
but there is a lack of vitality which might very easily turn to 
something more serious ; her heart is weak, her chest is weak, 
the slightest chill might prove not only dangerous but actually 
fatal in her present state—in fact her whole system is so shaken 
and upset that, although there is no cause for actual alarm there 
is every cause for the gravest anxiety. The upshot of it all is 
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that she must not remain in England for the winter—she is to 
go to Algeria at once—and you must go with her, my boy.” 

The room seemed to swim round with him, for a moment he 
could see nothing clearly. 

“JT, Uncle?” he managed to falter at last. “Can I be of 
sufficient use to her? Would it not be better if you could go? 
I might join you later,” he added feebly. 

“No, Jack. I cannot go,” replied Lord Castlemere gravely— 
he was thinking of that old story which had been gossipped 
about, that he had loved Lady Mary better than her husband 
had done. He had thought of this, and he had decided that 
it would be better that her son and not himself should be her 
escort. “I cannot go, Jack. You are the proper person to be 
with her.” 

Jack knew that he was. 

“TI suppose when you say, at once, you mean in about a 
fortnight or so?” he asked, and his mind going back to 
Madge and what he should do about her and how she would 
take it. 

“When I say ‘at once, I mean ‘at once, my boy. You will 
have to leave England on Saturday.” 

“Impossible, Uncle! why to-day is Wednesday!” 

“Not in the least impossible. I have set everything in 
readiness. Remember that every day’s delay is an additional 
day of danger for your mother. Sir Augustus was most 
emphatic in his orders that there should be no postponement. 
If another fainting attack were to come on, she would be thrown 
back anew, and unable to travel for perhaps another week after 
it. Now she is better, and we must take advantage of the 
improvement and start her off at once. I have already put 
things in train. I have, through the help of Mrs. George 
Verinder, found a travelling-maid who is to arrive to-night, and 
I have written to Paris for a coupé lit for Saturday and a courier 
will meet us in London on Friday evening. What you must do 
is to go up to Town to-morrow morning and arrange everything 
and take rooms at a quiet hotel for us for Friday evening, and 
I shall bring her up to London myself and see you off. Sir 
Augustus will pay her another visit on Friday evening in Town, 
and then we shall get her off on Saturday morning from 
Charing Cross.” 
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“T hardly know how I can be ready so soon!” demurred Jack 
bewilderedly. 

“You must be ready !” answered his‘uncle with a slight frown. 
“Why, it may be a matter of life and death to your mother— 
don’t you understand me, Jack? You will have all to-morrow 
and Friday in Town to make your own arrangements and pack 
your things.” 

“TI ought to go down to see after that house-boat s 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty about that. I will telegraph 
to Staines to the builder, he will send up for her and lay her 
up for the winter and take charge of everything. By the way, 
where is that Italian servant of yours? do you want to take 
him with you ?” 

“No, he would be useless,” answered Jack quickly, with a 
sudden flush. To bring Antonio and his secret, which he alone 
knew, into contact with Lady Mary and her servants would be 
too great a risk to run. “ He is only of use on the river,” he went 
on to explain. “ The stupidest fellow alive in any other place. I 
shall give him a month’s wages and let him go.” 

“Then, as you will want a servant, had you not better take 
Thring? Poor fellow! he wishes to remain with us. Hespoke 
to me about it yesterday.” 

Thring had been poor Colonel Ludlow’s valet. Jack agreed, be- 
cause he could think of no possible objection to make, but he felt 
like a helpless fly caught in the small meshes of an unbreakable 
web. Thring, who had known him from his babyhood, was the 
sort of respectable, conscientious-minded individual to whom a 
young man could never, by any possibility, venture to make con- 
fidences. If he did but request him to post a letter to any un- 
known lady, Thring was capable of taking the letter first to Lady 
Mary to know if it was all right. 

“ The only thing that troubles me on your account, my dear 
boy,” then said his uncle with some feeling, “ and, indeed, it 
grieves and distresses me beyond measure, and excites my 
deepest sympathy with you, is that your marriage will have to 
be put off.” 

“ My marriage !” 

For a moment Jack really could not imagine what Lord 
Castlemere meant: and it took him quite a couple of seconds 
before Agnes Verinder and her claims upon him—now rendered 
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so powerless—returned to his memory. Then, somewhat to his 
uncle’s surprise, he laughed shortly. 

“Qh, that will be all right, uncle! I mean,” catching the look 
of blank amazement on the old man’s face, “I mean, of course, 
that is a minor consideration compared to my mother’s health.” 

Now here, if he had known it, was a fine opportunity for Jack 
to make to his uncle and guardian that free and candid confes- 
sion of his transgression which we are assured is highly bene- 
ficial to the soul. 

He might have said : 

“Forgive me, uncle, and help me out of a scrape. I do not 
love Miss Verinder, and I cannot marry her, because I am already 
married to someone else whom I do love.” 

But he said nothing of the sort. It never, in fact, came into 
his head to say it. What he did think was that anyhow this 
was a reprieve; that as he couldn’t marry Agnes ostensibly on 
account of Lady Mary’s health and his own absence from 
England, it was quite on the cards that she would throw him 
over and take up with somebody else in the interval, which 
would render his own position much more comfortable, and avert 
all the trouble and bother of owning to the truth. For the 
present, at any rate, nothing need be said. 

“T should recommend you to see Agnes when you are in 
Town,” continued his uncle; “she has returned to Hans Place 
and she is such a dear good girl, and so devoted to your mother, 
that of course she will take it sensibly and sweetly. Besides, she 
knows already, as Sir Herbert was here this morning, and he 
had written to her. Perhaps, though, you have seen Agnes?” 

“I did not know she was in Town,” he answered, evasively. 
“Can I not see my mother now ?” 

When he did see her, her delicate pallor and the dark lines 
round her large brown eyes that were so sad and pathetic, 
moved him to the very depths of his heart. Oh, yes, for certain 
he must go with her—there could be no doubt of his duty to 
her. His mother must come first, and Madge would have to 
trust him and wait. Other wives had waited before now—others 
had had husbands in the navy and in the army whose duty had 
carried them far away from their loving arms, and they had had 
to stay at home, and wait and pray for their safe return. So it 
would have to be with Madge and himself. She was brave and 
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good, and she would trust him, even as he would trust her, and 
she would wait on quietly at her home for him till he was able to 
come back and claim her. 

But, of course, in his mother’s present frail state of health 
there could be no question of breaking the news of his marriage 
to her. 

The secret would have to be kept. 

The worst of it was that it was absolutely and utterly impos- 
sible that he could go down to Fairley and wish her good-bye 
between this and Friday evening, when he was to meet his mother 
and uncle in Town. He would have his own preparations to 
make, and his packing ; and the time and the trains would not 
admit of his going there and back in a day. 

On his way up to London, however, he thought of a plan by 
which he could see her and wish her good-bye. It would not be 
very difficult for her to meet him at the Junction, where he 
could run down by the morning express on Friday ; they could 
spend an hour together in the waiting-room, and then he could 
return to Town by the afternoon fast train, which would bring 
him back in time to join his mother and uncle at their hotel in 
the evening. He looked out the trains by which she would have 
to come, and found that it would be quite possible for her, by 
making some trivial excuse to her aunt, to be absent for the 
necessary three hours or so without attracting suspicion. 

He determined to write to her as soon as he got to London, 
and instruct her to do this, and to say nothing of his proposed 
journey abroad until he should be able to break it to her himself. 
There was another letter, too, which Jack began to realize that 
in common honesty he must write before he went abroad, a letter 
which would be exceedingly unpleasant to him to indite, but con- 
cerning which even his easy-going conscience began by this time 
to trouble him disagreeably. On second thoughts it seemed to 
him that it would be easier to write an evasive and prettily- 
worded letter to-day than to have to make a humiliating verbal 
explanation in four months’ time. 

Agnes Verinder was a woman of the world; she would 
perhaps understand him and make allowances for him, and 
absence would probably cure her passion, real or pretended, for 
aman whose conduct and treatment of her had scarcely been 
that of a devoted lover. 
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When Jack got to London the next day, the first thing he did 
was to drive to the club in order to sit down and write these 
two important letters. 

It was the empty time of the year; his own club, the Junior 
Carlton, was closed for repairs; the Carlton had opened its 
hospitable doors to its homeless neighbours. 

Jack had some difficulty in finding a disengaged writing-table. 
Another man, a stranger to him, civilly made room for him at 
the corner of his, and he sat down. He addressed a couple of 
envelopes, one to Antonio Scarpi, Houseboat WVaiad, Fairley, 
the other to Miss Verinder, 72, Hans Place; and having gone 
through this necessary prelude he proceeded to write his two, 
letters. They were both difficult to compose and took him 
some time to think over. The first especially seemed to bother 
him exceedingly, for he tore up several abortive attempts before 
he managed to turn out a letter to his satisfaction. At length, 
however, he completed his task and read both letters carefully 
over before putting them into their respective coverings. He 
was on the point of doing this when a hand struck him on the 
shoulder, and a voice behind him exclaimed : 


“Why, Jack, old man, I had no idea you were up in Town!” 


Jack jumped up and found himself grasping hands with Lance 
Parker. 


“Have you done your letters? Come into the smoking-room 
and have a jaw. Is it true you are going abroad ?” 

“Wait half a moment, Lance.” He turned back to the table. 
There was a little confusion in his manner ; he stood rather 
carefully between Lance and the table and stuffed his letters 
hurriedly into the envelopes, keeping them face downwards in 
his hand so that Lance should not inadvertently catch sight of 
the directions. Not that for a moment he suspected his friend 
of prying into his correspondence, but because a guilty con- 
science naturally makes cowards of us all, and that we always 
fear to be found out when we are doing anything we desire to 
keep secret. 

Then he went out into the hall, dropped his letters into the 
box and followed his friend into the smoking-room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TWO LETTERS. 


Then black despair, 
The shadow ofa starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone. 
—SHELLEY. 


MEANWHILE, Madge had spent two very sad days by herself 
at Fairley. 

An inexpressible gloom weighed upon her, the burden of a 
death-like loneliness oppressed her. She knew that she had no 
right to be so miserable, and yet she was unable to shake off her 
ever increasing misery. 

In vain she told herself that Jack loved her and that he was 
bound to her. That she was his wife, and that he had sworn 
to return to her as quickly as he could, and that for his own 
sake alone it was highly improbable that he would remain away 
from her one hour longer than was absolutely necessary. In 
spite of these arguments, a presentiment of some vague evil 
seemed to crush down her soul with a leaden weight, and always 
the same terrible conviction came back to her with a dreadful 
persistence—the conviction that her happiness was over. 

By Friday morning, however, a little hope returned to her, for 
she remembered that he had promised to write, and as there 
had been no letter yesterday, most certainly she would receive 
one to-day. 

Too impatient to go down to the boathouse and to go up by 
the river to the Vazad, she ran across the fields as soon as she 
had swallowed a hasty breakfast, and flew with light footsteps 
along the tow-path until she reached the houseboat. 

How slow Antonio was in answering to her call, and how long 
it seemed before he brought the punt over to the shore and gave 
her precious letter into her hands! And even then she could 
not open it before Antonio. Her love’s first letter was some- 
thing too sacred and too sweet not to be enjoyed in secret, far 
from all human eyes. Clasping it against her breast she waved 
him a hasty adieu and ran back towards a little coppice, through 
which she had come on her way. Here, by the side of the stile 
that led into the cornfield, where the wheat had all been carried 
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only yesterday, beneath a shelter of hazel bushes and young 
larches, and a tangle of briar and withering bracken, Madge 
sank upon the ground and tore open the envelope that was 
addressed to Antonio—for Antonio, who could not read, had not 
even broken the seai—in a moment more the sheet of paper 
inside was unfolded and her eager eyes rivetted upon the hand- 
writing which she had never seen before—and the treasured 
letter was her own at last ! 

She looked at it tremblingly at first—then more steadily—after 
a moment curiously—then with utter bewilderment. The glad 
rosy flush faded slowly from her cheeks and the happy light died 
out of her eyes. She put up her hand with a puzzled move- 
ment to her head, and a long troubled line of perplexity 
puckered her forehead. What sort of a letter was this? What 
did it mean? Why did it begin so oddly? or rather why did 
it not begin at all? She turned it over and over in her hands— 
half a sheet of loose paper wrapped round it, inside the enve- 
lope bore the inscription “ For Mrs. Ludlow,” her own name, 
written for the first time! it sent once more a little thrill 
through her heart as she looked at it. It was undoubtedly her 
letter, yet in what a strange way it opened ! 

Then with a little tightening of her lips, she set to work and 
read it slowly through, from the first word down to the very 
last. 

And this was the letter which the young husband had sent to 
his ten days wife. 


“How am I to make my confession to you, or own to you 
how terribly I have offended against you? I know that you will 
never forgive me, and I do not deserve your forgiveness. I can only 
ask you to forget me and not to curse me when you learn the 
truth. That little summer dream between us must be forgotten, for 
when I was mad enough to be led away by your beauty, I was 
not free to make love to you, and I had no right to take the 
kisses you were good enough to give me. I am tied elsewhere 
and ny heart belongs to another woman, who has a prior claim 
upon me. Donot hate me more than you can help. I make 
no excuses for myself, only perhaps you will remember that you 
are very lovely and very fascinating, and that I am very weak, and 
yes, perhaps too, that you turned my head a little by your evi- 
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dent preference for me—I don’t wish to be ungenerous, but I do 
think that in your quiet moments you will own that you led me 
on a little! Anyhow, I know I have behaved like a brute to 
you, and you have every right to be very angry with me. I 
don’t think, however, that you will break your heart for my 
unworthy self. I am going abroad at once, the day after to- 
morrow—who can say how long I may be out of England, or 
when we may meet again? ‘It may befor years and it may be 
for ever,’'—that will probably depend upon how soon you can 
bring yourself to forgive me! Anyhow our little history can 
be kept quiet, as nobody has heard of it yet but ourselves, so 
that I have done you no injury as regards the world. Will you 
try and forgive me ? and when I come back will you treat me 
still as a friend ? 
“You very penitent and remorseful 
"<x." 


From the first word down to the very last she read it through, 
not once nor twice—but many times over. At first she read 
blindly and vaguely, as one who spells out a foreign language 
but dimly understood, but little by little the cruel words began to 
stand out vividly, and to cut and to scourge. She realized the 
hollow repentance, the shallow mockery of regret, the covered 
insult of the accusation that she had led him on, and the 
flippancy of the final request that in time to come she might 
regard him asafriend! What shedid not realize was the mean- 
ing of it all. What was this horrible nightmare of a letter, 
out of which two terrible things reared themselves dragon-like 
on end and stared with awful eyes into her face ?—that he had 
been tied to another woman before he knew her—and that he 
was going abroad to-morrow ! 

She was not his wife! And he was going to desert her !— 
Then she remembered that in order to persuade her to marry 
him, he had on one occasion told her of another woman who 
might stand between them. 

Was this what he had meant ? 

For a moment she raised her white rigid face towards the 
cloud-flecked heavens above her, for a moment her pale lips 
gasped for breath—then all at once the sky turned black and 
the sun became blotted out, and all the fair things of earth were 
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no more, and she fell forward upon her face on the moist moss- 
grown path, and knew nothing. 

How long she lay there she never knew. It might have been 
only a few minutes, it might have been hours. 

When at last consciousness came back to her, and she 
struggled slowly into a sitting posture, her first rational thought 
was a bitter regret that the blow had not killed her. 

‘The letter was still grasped tightly in her hands, that were all 
stained and soiled with the damp earth upon which she had 
fallen—her eyes fell upon the crumpled paper, and a long 
shuddering moan broke from her. 

It was true then !—it was no dream—love, truth, honour and 
happiness, these were the dreams, the phantasmagorial shadows 
which had spread their wings and flown away ; but this horrible 
thing—this letter which destroyed them all—remained to her and 
was real, the only real thing in life. 

Slowly and painfully she dragged herself to her feet like 
some broken flower that has trailed its sweetness in the mud. 
There were no tears in her eyes, she uttered no cry of despair, 
only she was white and wan ; there was neither life nor light in 
her eyes, and the freshness of her young beauty was for the 
moment tarnished, so that a stranger would scarcely have 
thought her pretty, and a friend might scarcely perhaps have 
recognized her. So surely does mental suffering extinguish the 
loveliness which happiness and light-heartedness above all else 
can paint upon a woman’s face. 

She got herself home somehow. She was not conscious of 
any great amount of pain, once or twice indeed she caught 
herself wondering why she felt it so little, or whether indeed she 
cared so very much. 

He was gone, she said to herself, that was all. She would 
begin the old life again, the life she had lived before she knew 
him. It was all quite simple, there would be nothing new about 
it. She was just Madge Durham again, Madge Ludlow had 
never existed save in a feverish dream that was over. She 
would go back to the old days. 

Ah no! never, never more! For even as the thought was in 
her mind, with a wild pang of agony her soul awoke to the 
certainty that those old days of innocence and of ignorance could 
never, never be renewed! For how can the woman who has 
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tasted of the tree of knowledge, who’has loved and who has 
suffered, ever go back to the spotless whiteness of her virginal 
years? or ever conjure back the dreamless freshness of her child- 
hood? Can what is eternally lost be found again ? or a ruined 
faith be made whole ? 

As she neared the house she saw that old Miss Durham was 
seated upon the lawn. She had been drawn out in her wheel- 
chair, and sat basking in the mild autumnal sunshine. 

“Madge! Madge, my love!” called out the old voice to her 
as she approached. “Come to me, dear child. I see nothing of 
you now.” 

She came as she was told, and stood close to her great-aunt’s 
chair. 

“You are always on the river, my dear.” 

“T shall not go there any more, Aunt Durham,” she answered 
in a strange, still voice, 

“Well, I am glad of that. I think too much rowing makes 
you pale. You are very pale to-day, Madge. You do not look 
well.” 

“T am very well, Aunt Durham.” 

“You do not look so. You must go for more rides and leave 
the damp river alone. Have those horrid men gone yet from 
that houseboat ?” 

“Yes, they have gone away.” How oddly quiet her words 
sounded even to her own ears. But the old woman seemed to 
notice nothing. 

“Oh—well I am glad of that. I can’t bear men hanging 
about. They were after no good, I am sure. Men never are. 
Nasty, sly, deceitful creatures! Keep clear of them, Madge, all 
your life long, and then you will be happy. Keep clear of them! 
they always bring trouble.” 

Was not Aunt Durham right after all? and were not her 
words of warning words of truest wisdom? Alas, alas! why 
had she turned a deaf ear to her teaching and believed herself to 
be wiser than her teacher? Aunt Durham was right—and she 
was wrong! Could there be any doubt about that now ? 

So Madge went no more upon her beloved river, but kept at 
home with her aunts, following Aunt Margaret to the village 
upon her errands of charity, or sitting quietly by Aunt Durham’s 
armchair holding her skeins of wool, and listening the while 
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patiently and silently to her diatribes upon her favourite theme. 
And ever the girl grew paler and thinner and stiller, smiling 
seldom, laughing never, like a flower that is slowly withering 
away for lack of sunshine. 

But the old aunts said nothing: and the silent days slipped 
away one after the other uneventfully. 

Now it so happened that a few hours only before the day 
upon which Madge’s young life had gone shipwreck by the 
reading of that terrible and incomprehensible letter —another 
letter, almost as strange and to the full as bewildering, had been 
received and read by acertain handsome young lady in a certain 
house in Hans Place, where the postman had duly delivered it 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

In this instance there had been no flutterings of joy at the 
sight of an unknown handwriting. Agnes was perfectly familiar 
with Jack’s scrawling autography, having read most of his letters 
to his mother ever since his school-days, in addition to several 
little notes which he had at divers times on sundry trivial topics 
penned directly to herself. When Jack’s letter, therefore, to- 
gether with three others, was ,handed to her on a silver tray by 
the footman, she merely said to herself, “From Jack at last!” 
and laid it down, face downwards, by her side upon the table, 
after which she proceeded to open the other three. The first 
from her dressmaker, promised to interest her the most—her 
new ball dress was to be finished to-morrow, would Miss Verinder 
kindly call about twelve o’clock and settle whether she would have 
the garniture of water-lilies or that of brown chrysanthemums 
draped across the front? both should be ready for her inspection, 
etc., etc. Miss Verinder pondered over this letter a good deal, 
biting her full under lip with her white teeth and debating the 
pros and cons very carefully within herself, for the dress was for 
a country ball in Yorkshire, at which she expected to meet 
Major Lawley, and she was naturally anxious to look her best. 

“Brown chrysanthemums, I ¢/ink,” she murmured pensively, 
half aloud ; “more uncommon, and better suited to the season ; 
brown on pale coral pink—vyes, very good taste, I think. 
That is if the flowers are good ones. I must see them myself, 
of course.” 

Then she turned to the next letter. This was a bill from her 
bootmaker ; it was unexpectedly high, and with an angry frown 
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she tore it in half and threw it into the fire—an easy and 
summary way of dismissing it from her mind. 

She coloured a little as she opened the third letter, for there 
was a certain very familiar club crest upon the envelope. It was 
a mere note, but it pleased her and made her smile, for it was to 
tell her that Major Lawley would come and see her at tea-time 
to-day. 

“ Now, pray Heaven poor dear Jack doesn’t want to come 
and wish me good-bye at the very same time,’ murmured 
Agnes to herself as she took up Jack’s letter the last, “for I shall 
certainly have to put Hugh Lawley off if he does. I can’t let 
them clash. Oh, dear, what a lucky thing for me it is that Lady 
Mary has to winter abroad, and that my dear Jack has to go 
with her! A letter once a week, full of pretty sentences, will 
keep the poor dear boy quite happy and content, and meanwhile 
I can have all my fun this winter and pay my country visits, and 
have no end of a good time. Now I wonder what my Jack has 
got to say to me—he is not, certainly,a very ardent lover, but 
that is all the better for me. He would bore me very much if he 
were.” 

She took the letter out of the’envelope. It was long and 
closely written and she smiled a little at the beginning, which, 
as if to disprove her words, was most orthodoxly lover-like : 


“My Own DARLING—For you are my own, my very own now, 
and nothing can take you from me” (“ Hum! not so sure of 
that, my young friend!” muttered Agnes to herself). “I have 
terrible news for you. My mother is very ill and is ordered 
abroad at once for the winter, and although it half breaks my 
heart to think of leaving you, yet it is undoubtedly my duty to 
go with her.” 


“ All this is stale news, Jack. As if I didn’t know.” 


“T am so bewildered by the suddenness of it all that I hardly 
know what I am writing. And Iam so wretched, too, for the 
time also is so short that I shall only have time for a most 
hurried good-bye.” 


“Hurrah! that’s a mercy!” ejaculated Miss Verinder, 
heartlessly. 
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“Darling, what we// you say to me when I tell your that I 
cannot come down to wish you good-bye, but you must meet 
me for an hour at the Junction to-morrow.” 


Here Agnes sat bolt upright and frowned. 
“ Meet him at the Junction! What can he mean? He must 
be mad!” 


' “T have looked out the trains for you; if you will come by 
the 11.40, I shall come down from Town and be on the platform 
to meet you, and we can have an hour together in the waiting- 
room. I can then tell you everything and we can settle every- 
thing together r 


At this point Agnes began turning the letter over and over 
in her hands in a puzzled and agitated manner. 

She snatched up the envelope and examined it closely. It 
was clearly addressed to herself, but this did not delude Miss 
Verinder, because she was a young woman of the world and 
quite “up to everything,” as she would have told you, connected 
with its ways and its wickednesses. And the very first reflection 
which came into her mind, was that the letter was certainly not 
intended for her. 

“ He has put it intoa wrong envelope!” she cried. “ What 
a piece of fun! It’s meant for—well, for—somebody else! Oh 
my goodness! and ¢hzs is our dear, good boy, Jack, who, accord- 
ing to his mother, never had a naughty thought in his life! Oh, 
dear, oh, dear, who would have believed it? This really is 
most entertaining! Let us see what he says to this wretched 
creature,” and without any further scruple she proceeded to read 
the letter right through to the end, giving vent to sundry 
chuckles of amusement and excitement as she did so. 


“You will, of course, my darling,” continued this ill-fated 
letter, “ go on living quietly at home. Our secret must now be 
kept religiously till my return. Now, don’t be offended with 
me, but I am going to make you accept a regular allowance 
from me. It is quite right that I should provide for you and 
you must not let any sentimental feelings stand in the way of 
my doing what I know to be right. I should like to feel, in case 
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of any trouble or worry from your people at home, that at least 
you have plenty of money. I will arrange all about this when I 
see you to-morrow, and we must settle about letters—how 
I am to write you, and also I will give you my address which 
I hardly can tell you now ; 


Here the letter broke off somewhat abruptly with a smudge 
of ink and below it was scrawled : 


“T am interrupted and must end. I shall see you to-morrow. 
‘Keep up a good heart. 
“Ever my dearest and best, your own loving 
“ JACK.” 


When Agnes Verinder had finished down to the very last 
word, she deliberately turned the letter round and read it all 
over from the very beginning again. 

It was with rather a bitter laugh that, after doing so, she 
folded it up and put it carefully back into its envelope, and her 
dark eyes shone with a glitter which was not altogether angelic. 

“So, my friend Jack,” she said aloud, in a little, hard, rasping 
voice, “you are not the immaculate preux chevalier which 
your fond family believes you to be, after all! A very 
nice little discovery your stupidity has put into my hands, 
and a very useful little card to keep in reserve I shall, no 
doubt, find it some day! This letter must decidedly be kept, 
friend Jack. Oh, yes, and very carefully kept too. It may 
come in extremely usefully by-and-bye. The little lady in the 
country to whom you are going to make such a nice comfortable 
allowance whilst you are away, will cry her pretty eyes out, no 
doubt, for you, and for your quarterly cheques. I wonder, by the 
way, what my dear Jack has said to me in the letter which she 
must, no doubt, have received instead of this effusion. Nothing 
so affectionate and loving as this, I’ll be bound. It really is too 
comical! This charming love-letter must be locked up forth- 
with with my diamond stars ; it is quite as valuable to me, and 
some day will, no doubt, be twice as useful.” 

Then she got up and rang the bell. 

“Ts Mrs. Verinder out, James?” 

“Yes, Miss, she said you was not to wait tea for her.” 
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“Very well. Bring up tea when Major Lawley calls, not 
before ; and—James !” 

“Yes, Miss?” 

“Iam not at home to anyone else, remember. Not anyone, 
on any pretence whatever. If anybody should want to see me 
particularly they can call again after seven. I shall see nobody 
but Major Lawley before that hour.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SHADOW OF THE TROUBLE. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 
— BRYANT. 


THE summer was over, and grey winter held the earth in his 
chilly grasp. The old river rushed turgid and sullen between 
his banks, the leafless willows dragged their sodden branches 
into the stream, the dank mists lay upon the half-flooded 
meadows and curled coldly up the hill-sides, where the skeleton 
branches clashed drearily against each other in the bare and 
lifeless woods. 

There was no frost. It was not very cold; only it was damp 
and dank, and dreary. Sometimes it rained steadily for days 
together, and sometimes when the rain was over a soughing wind 
sighed and sobbed unceasingly amongst the tree tops; or some- 
times again it was only still, and grey, and intensely silent, as 
though Death itself brooded over the land. 

The old red house in the Fairley meadows was silent} too. 
There were no flowers in the garden, no mowers whetting their 
scythes across the lawns, no gay-striped sunblinds in the tall 
windows. But for the lines of pale blue smoke ascending lazily 
from its twisted red-brick chimneys, the house might have been 
deserted and empty. 

And yet, within these silent walls, a tragedy—yea a very 
tragedy of human misery—was slowly but surely beginning its 
appointed course; and the first scenes of a fate, cruel and 
remorseless as the grave, were almost imperceptibly ‘playing 
themselves out. 
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Not a word had been spoken; not a sign had been made. 

The three women lived together as heretofore, there was no 
outward change in their conditions of life, and yet, beneath the 
surface, already the change had come to them. 

Old Miss Durham was the least altered of the three. She was 
a little older and a little more infirm than last winter. She rose 
a little later in the day, retired to rest a little earlier, leant a little 
more heavily on the hands that helped her backwards and 
forwards to her chair. Yet the sharp tongue had lost none of 
its acerbity, and the old lessons against nature and happiness 
were preached with the same fervour, and the old family sayings 
and stories told again and again with undiminished emphasis 
and credulity. Yet even to her, the change had come. 

Every now and then the sharp old eyes would glitter with a 
strange light as she watched her young niece come and go and 
there was a cunning gleam in them as they followed her, which 
surely was a new thing. 

Often there was even a covert malice in the old woman’s glance, 
and sometimes a little smile of cruel triumph played momentarily 
upon the thin yellow lips. 

The tragedy as yet was perhaps no tragedy to old Miss 
Durham—only a puppet-show, of which she fancied that she 
held the strings. 

But what of the other two women ? 

What of Aunt Margaret, whose gentle soul scarce dared to 
face the horror of that terrible thing, which daily forced itself 
with awful conviction, more and more upon her mind! 

And what of Madge, who, with pale, shrunken cheeks and 
lack-lustre eyes, crept like a guilty creature about the long, 
empty staircases, or crouched huddled up in some distant corner 
of the large rooms, pretending to pore over an open book 
whose page was never turned, and shrinking back into her corner 
with sudden hot blushes if either of her aunts spoke suddenly to 
her or summoned her to their side ? 

And this went on for days and days, and for weeks and weeks. 
Always the same restraint, the same strange “something” that 
brooded like an evil thing in the quiet old house—a something 
which little by little blighted the once bright and blooming girl, 
and changed her into a stricken, haggard-eyed woman, whilst 
the aunt who loved her much, was eating out her heart with a 
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miserable but unspoken fear, and the aunt who loved her but 
little, fancied that she held the trump cards and had fought 
successfully against the foe that threatened them all. 

In these days Wilson, the old butler, held more than one secret 
confabulation with his lady,and many were the mysterious 
whisperings that sometimes took place between them. 

It was a dreary, wet morning towards the end of December, 
the rain drove monotonously and steadily against the windcw 
panes, the lawn was a pool of water, the distance was blotted 
out in mist. Old Miss Durham sat by the fire in the morning- 
room upstairs. Miss Margaret at this hour was interviewing the 
cook, and Madge—who could tell where Madge was? Probably. 
alone, nursing her wretchedness and weeping unseen in her own’ 
room. 


Miss Durham glanced up at the clock. It was eleven’o’clock— 
the time when the letter-bag was brought up daily from the 
village by a lad whose special business it was to fetch it. 

Wilson kept the key of the bag safely hidden in a drawer in 
his pantry. When the letters came he unlocked it and sorted 
the servants’ letters out, and then took all the rest upstairs to his 


mistress. 

Presently he came in bearing the letters on a silver salver. 

“There’s another on ’em,” he remarked as Miss Durham, 
fitting her gold spectacles on to the bridge of her aquiline nose, 
took the letters all together off the salver. “ Another of them 
furrin letters for Miss Madge.” 

There it lay, in its thin envelope with its queer-looking 
foreign stamps, addressed in a large, bold, masculine hand- 
writing : 


“Miss Madge Durham, 
“ Fairmead Hall, 
“ Fairley, 
“ Angleterre.” 


There could be no possible doubt as to whom it was intended 
for, and yet Miss Durham gathered it up jealously in her left 
hand, whilst she turned over the rest of the correspondence 
lightly with her right. 

“ These are for Miss Margaret,” she remarked, after she had 
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scrutinized each in turn curiously and carefully. “You can put 
them on her davenport, Wilson.” 

“Yes, mum.” Then Wilson stooped down to make up the 
fire. “I suppose it’s from the same place—that letter for Miss 
Madge—mum ?” he observed, casually, as he lingered over the 
coal-scuttle. “That makes the third on ’em. It’s really 
hawful /” 

“Yes, it must be stopped, Wilson—I must put an end to it,” 
answered the old lady with a frown as she tore open the 
foreign envelope and extracted the letter. 

“Dear, dear! to think of the wickedness of them gentlemen !” 
murmured Wilson, sympathetically. 

“You may well say so, Wilson. However, providentially, no 
harm has been done. If it were not for my prudent habit of 
always inspecting the letters when they arrive, Miss Madge 
might have actually received and read these unprincipled 
effusions. Luckily, however, she knows nothing of them.” 

“ Miss Madge do look peaky and poorly, mum,” remarked the 
old servant, parenthetically. 

“She’s fretting, Wilson, that’s all. She is fretting a bit. 
Miss Margaret did, if you remember. They will at first. It isa 
very small matter—nothing to what might have been her fate if 
this miserable man’s letters had been allowed to fall into her 
hands, and he had perhaps enticed her away from home! 
She will soon get over it. It is for her ultimate happiness, 
Wilson.” 

“I ’ope so, mum, and I suppose there’s no doubt it’s one of 
them gents as was here in the summer in that there barge 
thing ?” 

“Not a doubt of it, Wilson. I always suspected they were up 
to no gocd, from the day they cameto church. There must have 
been some motive in that/ And Miss Madge was allowed to 
go too much on the river alone last summer. Another year I 
shall stop it. They must have struck up some sort of 
acquaintance with her, and these impertinent letters are the 
result! However, I am quite determined to put an end to the 
nuisance once and for all. I shall answer this letter, Wilson, 
and in such a fashion as to silence this gentleman for ever. 
There will not be any more letters after I have written to him,” 
she added, grimly. 
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“T am sure you are perfectly right, mum.” 

“Now you may go. The fire will do very well—it is too 
large as it is. Leave the room, Wilson, and take Miss Margaret’s 
letters down to her.” 

Wilson, who was devoured by curiosity, would have dearly 
loved to have read the letter himself. He felt it somewhat hard 
to be treated only to half confidences. | However, upon this 
summary dismissal there was nothing left for him to do but to 
retire, which he proceeded to do, slowly and unwillingly, peep- 
ing over his lady’s head as he went towards the door, and trying 
to get a glimpse of the purport of the letter, which she was 
just beginning to read. Wilson felt sure it would have interested 
him very much. 

Miss Durham skimmed through the pages hastily. It was much 
shorter than the last, and was evidently written almost in despair. 
It was dated “ Villa Beau Rivage, Algiers,” and it was signed 
briefly, “ Yours, Jack Ludlow.” For the rest, it was little more 
than a string of miserable questions. 


Why had she not written? had she never received his other 
two letters? was she so cruel as to have forgotten him? did she 
love him no longer—or was she ill? “Sometimes I fear your 
aunts must have intercepted my letters,” went on the wailing and 
unhappy sentences, “ and yet how can that be the reason of 
your silence when I know that you must have received my first 
letter of all? And yet you never came to the Junction to meet 
me and wish me good-bye as I asked you to do! What has 
happened to you—are you not my own—bound to me by your 
own vows for ever ? Soon, now, I shall be in England again, 
and then I shall come to Fairmead and claim you. Your people 
will not be able to keep me from you or to part us. Only write 
to me—write to me.” 


And there was more of it still, all in the same strain of re- 
proach and misery. 

Miss Durham read it all just as she had read the two former 
letters which she had put upon the fire. She pursed up her lips 
as she read, and settled her glasses upon her nose. It was all 
horrible to her, and yet she gloated upon the delightful thought 
that she had circumvented this depredating creature who had 
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done his best to ravish the lamb out of her fold, and to seize her 
for his own. There had been love-making evidently between 
them, and poor, silly Madge had had her head turned. Yes, 
that was the way with these terrible men; it was all sugar and 
honey at first, and then when they had married a girl it all 
turned to gall and bitterness, and they ill-used her and neglected 
her and broke her heart. 

Well, this man, who was no doubt a penniless adventurer, 
eager for her money, should not have a chance of breaking 
Madge’s heart—not if she could help it, Miss Durham was very 
certain of that! Madge should be saved at any cost. A few 
tears and a few sleepless nights now, what were they in com- 
parison of years of married misery hereafter ? 

Madge would soon get over it, a month or two at most and 
she would be better, even if a little change of air were necessary 
to effect her cure, and then she would be herself again, merry 
and bright, with health’s roses blooming in her fresh, young 
cheeks, she would live to bless the day when her old aunt had 
saved her from the bondage of marriage, and secured to her the 
safety ‘and peace of her maiden home. 

And the prophecy, too, concerning the maids of Fairmead, 
would be duly carried out as Providence no doubt intended it 
to be. 

Then Aunt Durham, secure in the approbation of her own 
conscience, wheeled herself round to her writing-table hard 
by, dipped her pen with a firm hand in the inkstand, and 
remorselessly wrote as follows : 


“SirR,—It is my painful duty to acquaint you that my great 
niece, Miss Margaret Durham, died last week. She caught a 
violent chill some days ago, from exposure to the wet weather 
lately prevalent in England, and expired after a short illness 
from acute pneumonia. I enclose your letter to her and have 
the honour to remain 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“M.S. DURHAM.” 


The wicked old lady chuckled a good deal as she fastened up 
this note and addressed it to J. Ludlow, Esquire, at the Villa 
Beau Rivage. ~It seemed to afford her immense satisfaction 
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and the old head nodded and shook with internal glee as she 
struck the hand-bell on her writing-table sharply. 

“Nothing but strong measures would stop it,” she muttered 
to herself with a grin of hag-like malice. “I don’t think my 
young gentleman will trouble us at Fairmead after ¢/zs /” 

When Wilson came back, she gave him the letter and desired 
him to place it at once safely into the letter-bag. 

“If anyone ever asks for Miss Madge, at the door, Wilson, 
kindly remember that she is dead.” 

“Good Lord, mum!” cried Wilson considerably startled. 

“Dead, my good man, dead,” repeated the old woman 
emphatically. “She died last week, the second week in 
December, remember—inflammation of the lungs—it was very 
sudden at the last.” 

And then Wilson retired, grinning from ear to ear. 

“Lord! But she bea clever one, that old woman!” he said 
to himself as he put the fraudulent letter into the post-bag, “and 
it ud take the devil ’imself to get the better of ’ev.” 

That night, Aunt Margaret could endure it no longer. Her 
heart burnt hotly within her, her head throbbed and ached, and 
all her woman’s nature yearned over the child she loved. 

When the household had all retired to rest—and they went 
to bed early in the winter at Fairmead—Aunt Margaret wrapped 
herself in her old, red flannel dressing-gown, and slipped her feet 
into her fur-lined slippers, and candle in hand crept like a thief 
out of her own door along the echoing corridor that led towards 
her niece’s room. She was a quaint-looking figure enough, no 
doubt, had there been anyone there to look at her. The flicker- 
ing candle flung odd shadows of her long-nosed profile against 
the walls, and of the queer-looking little knot into which she 
had screwed up her thin locks at the back of her head. There 
was nothing at all graceful or attractive about Aunt Margaret as 
she crept along the passages on stealthy feet, but there was a 
whole world of untold devotion and unselfishness within that 
ungainly form, and it was the beauty of a true woman’s 
tenderness and compassion that lighted up her faded eyes. 

“Oh! my poor love,my lamb! my poor sweet child!” she 
whispered to herself tearfully, as she went. As yet she had not 
troubled her head about the sin, all that she thought about was 
how she could help the sinner. 
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When she came near Aunt Durham’s door, which she had to 
pass, she stood stock still for many minutes, shielding the flame 
of her candle with her hand and listening intently, for she well 
knew how keen and wide awake those old ears still were ; and 
had Aunt Durham been awake it was more than possible that 
she might hear her go by; but there were no sounds within the 
room, and the loud beating of her heart and her own quick 
nervous breathing were all that Aunt Margaret could dis- 
tinguish. 

So she passed along safely to Madge’s door, on the further 
side of the house. There was no answer to ‘her timid knock’ 
and after a moment she turned the handle of the door and went 
softly in. And there she was met by a sight which well nigh 
broke her heart. 

Madge in her long white nightdress, with all her gold-brown 
hair streaming loosely about her shoulders, lay stretched face 
downwards upon the carpet, sobbing and moaning, and beating 
the floor with her hands and crying aloud in her anguish: 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” cried the broken 
despairing voice over and over again. 

In one moment Aunt Margaret had set the candle down on 
the table and was on the floor by her side, gathering the cold, 
shivering, trembling figure into her warm sheltering arms. 

“Oh, my darling child, I have come to you, I will help you!” 
she cried with a passionate earnestness, mingling her tears with 
hers and rocking her like a child upon her breast. 

Worn out with her great grief, Madge clung to her, saying 
nothing at first, only nestling her shaking frame with a sort of 
animal instinct against the human warmth and heavenly pity 
that had come to her. What though the heart against which 
she leant was old and foolish and ignorant of the world? 
What though the mind of the poor little “old maid” was 
narrow and inexperienced? Were not the eternal instincts of 
motherly love and compassion there all the same? And did not 
the womanhood within her spring up at Nature’s touch into 
divinest sympathy and compassion ? 

Who is it that has ignorantly said that old maids are silly, 
selfish creatures, incapable of warmth of heart, and fit objects 


only for scorn and contumely? How much of the real work of ||*¥ | 
this hard world is there not done, and well done too, by these same ‘' ~ 
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despised “old maids,” and who can tell what a wealth of true and 
' tender feeling is not often hidden beneath the dull unlovely 
exterior, we others pass so contemptuously by ? 

And so this poor little faded old maid, whose narrow life and 
limited experience had taught her nothing of womanhood’s 
supremest sufferings, yet at this hour of keenest trial was able 
to enter into it all and to comfort and soothe the stricken 
woman who lay weeping upon her breast. 

There were no cruel questionings, no angry reproaches, no 
inquisitorial probings of that sorely wounded soul. Only sweet 
purring caresses and soft stroking hands upon the low-bowed 
head and streaming hair, and a tender broken voice that mur- 
mured loving words into the wretched one’s ear. 

“T know, I know! do not tell me. I have guessed it, darling.” 

“You said once, you would stand by me always, Aunt Mar- 
garet,” sobbed Madge. “ Always, whatever happened.” 

“ And so I will, dearest, do not be afraid, I will help you. We 
will think over what best to do together.” 

“I believed myself his wife—we were married—but it seems 
that it was all a mistake and he was not free—and so he left me, 
and I do not know where he is.” 

Aunt Margaret scarcely listened. To her the calamity was 
equally terrible whatever had led to it; that the author of the 
mischief should have disappeared was the only redeeming feature 
in the case. It was of the immediate future, and of Aunt Dur- 
ham and her terrible wrath, that she was thinking. 

“T will take you away and no one shall ever know,” she said 
at last, as she helped her into bed, and far into the night she sat 
watching by the girl’s side, long after she had sunk into an un- 
easy slumber, scheming and planning about what she could do 
for her, and how she was to take her away from home. 


(To be continued.) 





